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Introduction to 


AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


In today’s newspapers or on radio and television news 
programs, in the classroom, and in the diplomatic meet- 
ing places around the world, Africa is increasingly 
mentioned. More and more, the strange, unfamiliar 
names of its many new countries—Gabon, Ghana, 
Mauritania, Malagasy Republic—begin to sound famil- 
iar. As they are more talked and written about, impres- 
sions of the whole of the “Dark Continent” begin to 
change. The Africa of jungle and desert was the Africa 
every school child remembered. Now, because of the 
violent ferment that is stirring in the continent, a new 
and better rounded knowledge of Africa is emerging. 
The image of an Africa of jungles and big game is 
changing to a more realistic picture of a continent torn 
by conflict and broken to bits by nationalistic aspira- 
tions; of people struggling for better health and educa- 
tion, searching for a sound economic basis of support 
for each new country. 

Geographically speaking, Africa is a large, single 
continental land mass covering 11,635,000 square miles, 
inhabited by more than two hundred million people. 
Culturally speaking, that definition of Africa is too 
simple. Africa is really two continents: one, the Africa 


lying along the Mediterranean seacoast and including 
most of the Sahara Desert; the other, Africa South of 
the Sahara. 

These two Africas differ greatly from each other. 
North of the Sahara, a romantic Africa has been known 
and well-traveled for thousands of years. Not so with 
Africa South of the Sahara. Separated from the main 
stream of Western civilization, and even from North 
Africa, by the burning sands of the Sahara, this part of 
the continent lay shrouded in mystery until fairly recent 
times. 

In the fifteenth century, European sea captains be- 
gan to explore the coasts of Africa South of the Sahara, 
but even 400 years later most people still knew very 
little about the region. The popular idea of a jungle- 
engulfed land became a fixed impression. Like most 
fixed ideas, it is greatly exaggerated and therefore in- 
accurate. Not even the forested areas are quite so 
tangled and dark as most people think. But a jungle 
land it is. 

Africa has deserts, too, as well as_ territories 
with primitive tribes. Traditional societies of high 
culture and long history exist beside fully modern 


The legislative assembly of Somalia meets here. Independence for Africans has meant setting up new governments. 


states. Obviously, and most importantly, Africa is a 
land of contrasts. It is also a land of new nations, re- 
cently emerged as independent countries from Euro- 
pean rule. 

A visitor to Cape Town or Johannesburg in the Re- 
public of South Africa is startled by their modernity, 
their clean beauty, the tall facades of their buildings. 
After seeing these western-patterned cities, the traveler 
will see African villages made up of thatch-roofed huts. 

For a traveler waiting out a torrential rain in Li- 
beria or Cameroon, it would be hard to believe that 
the lack of rain is a serious problem in much of Africa 
South of the Sahara, but the sparse, heat-withered 


United States 
i 


grasslands of Mali and Chad show that it is a problem. 

Africa South of the Sahara is mostly a plateau, a 
high tableland separated from the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans by narrow strips of coastal plain. Much of the 
vast plateau is dry, having little rain. Though some of 
the world’s most famous rivers, the Nile, the Congo, 
the Niger, and the Zambezi have carved their valleys 
across this plateau, it is surprising to learn that this 
part of the earth’s surface suffers because of its few 
rivers. Though there are great tropical forests and 
magnificent mountain peaks, such as Mount Kiliman- 
jaro in Tanganyika, much of Africa South of the Sahara 
is a vast grassland, called savanna. Here Africa's cele- 
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On the grasslands of Africa, elephants find shade under euphorbia trees. 
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brated animals, the lion and elephant, the giraffe, and 
the herds of zebras are most at home. 

The general dryness of southern Africa is acute in 
the savanna country, where crops often fail because of 
drought. The situation is the exact opposite in the 
heavily forested regions on the West African coast. 
Water from the heavy rains has soaked into the earth 
and dissolved the plant foods from the soil. The rains 
nourish the gigantic trees that overgrow the land; but 
cut the trees away, and the land is not very good for 
farming. In the narrow equatorial forest belt that ex- 
tends from the southwestern coast of Africa’s “bulge” 
to the northern part of the Congo Valley, Africa South 
of the Sahara is the land of the “Dark Continent” 
image. The enormous trees tower above the land, mak- 
ing a many-toned green landscape. 

In seacoast cities, such as Lagos in Nigeria and 
Accra in Ghana, sleek new buildings rise into the sky, 
and automobiles rush through crowded streets. Far- 
ther inland, in the heart of the forest land, roads are 
difficult to maintain. The quick-growing foliage keeps 
creeping over them. There are few large cities in the 
back country. 

The lands lying south of the Sahara are new, many 
with names that are strange sounding when heard for 
the first time. The North African lands, Algeria, 
Morocco, Egypt, are well-known way-stops in one’s 
schoolday memories; but names such as Upper Volta, 
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These high school students in Togoland attend a co-educational 
boarding school, financed by the government. 


the Central African Republic, or Chad are unfamiliar. 

When World War II ended, there were only three 
independent countries in Africa South of the Sahara: 
Ethiopia, Liberia, and the Republic of South Africa 
(then named the Union of South Africa). Today there 
are more than twenty independent nations in the re- 


gion. Soon there will be several more. 


Before World War II, the lands of this part of 
Africa were included in the great colonial empires of 
Great Britain, France, Portugal, and Belgium. After 
the war, the African people were seized with the desire 
for freedom. In the late 1950’s and early 1960's, new 
countries came into being in large groups. 

Bitter strife during the last days of colonialism 
taught both Africans and Europeans a hard lesson. 
Though a wave of revolt by native patriots will result 
in getting the Europeans out, that does not solve the 
Africans’ problem. They need European capital, pro- 
duction skill, and administrative ability. And for Euro- 
peans to give up overnight resources developed over 
generations, even centuries, is equally difficult. In 
essence, both African and European realize that they 
need each other. The big question for the future is, 
on what terms will they be able to function together? 
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] Almost all of the children of mountainous Basutoland, a British protectorate in Southern Africa, attend elementary school. 


SOUTHERN 
AFRICA 


Behind the fertile lowlands that lie along the seacoast of the Republic 
of South Africa, the Drakensberg Mountains push rugged peaks and 
craggy ridges toward the bone-white sun. Mountains and high plateaus 
also rise along the narrow coastal plain of South-West Africa. The 
mountains form a dividing line between the lowlands of the seacoast 
and the high tablelands of the interior. North of the mountains, fertile 
grasslands called the Veld reach as far as the eyes can see. This is the 
land of the Orange and Vaal rivers, of Kimberley diamonds, Johannes- 
burg gold, and the unyielding Afrikaners. Though the climate of the 
Veld is not as balmy or moist as that of the seacoast, there is still 
enough rain to permit farming, and many farmers are prosperous. 
North of the Orange River, the land becomes more bleak, until the 
long dreariness of the Kalahari Desert (Kah-lah-hah-ree) is reached. 
This arid cauldron stretches across almost all of Bechuanaland (Beh- 
choo-ah-nah-land) into South-West Africa. The Kalahari is filled with 
heat-parched soil, over which strong west winds create blinding dust 
storms, and with salt flats and sink holes, marshes and salt lakes. 
Southern Africa, is one of the wealthiest parts of Africa. In the 
rocks beneath the surface of the Orange and Vaal river valleys there 
are abundant supplies of diamonds, gold, and other valuable ores. 
Here the thriving Republic of South Africa, stubbornly adhering to its 
rigid racial segregation policies, dominates the African scene. 
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Kimberley’s diamond mines are famous. 


E conomically, the Republic of South Africa is ex- 
tremely prosperous. Socially, it is rent with strife. This 
is a land of diamonds and gold, rich soil, modern indus- 
try, and varied natural resources. It is controlled by a 
minority of 3,000,000 people of European descent who 
rule almost 12,000,000 others, mostly Negro natives. 
But with the rise of nationalism, the Negroes are de- 
manding their share of the bountiful land, materially 
and politically. The whites are determined not to give 


Capital: Seat of government, Pretoria; 
Seat of Legislature, Cape Town 


Population (1962): 16,350,000 
Density: 35 per square mile 


Rural: 67 per cent 


Area: 472,733 square miles 
Elevation: Highest point: 11,182 feet 
Lowest point: Sea level 


Principal languages: English; Afrikaans and 
Bantu languages 


Principal religions: Protestantism, Animism 


Political divisions: 4 provinces 


Distribution: Urban: 33 per cent 


Currency unit: Rand 
National holiday: May 31, Union Day 


National anthem: Die Stem van Suid-Afrika 
(The Voice of South Africa) 


it to them. This deadlock threatens the stability and 
the future of the richest land on the African continent. 

The European minority is divided into English- 
speaking descendants of English colonists and Afri- 
kaners, who speak a Dutch dialect known as Afrikaans. 
They’ are descendants.of Dutch and a few French 
Protestant settlers. Friction has,existed between the two 
European groups since their earliest contact. 

The Africans.are composed of many tribes speaking 
many languages. They all live under the goVernment’s 
strict segregation policy, the notorious Apartheid, an 
Afrikaans word meaning wa About half the 
Africans live on reserves set apart for them. The rest 
live on the farms of the* arg s where,they work 
as laborers, or in native “towmshi "wclose to}the big 
cities, The Asiatics, and the Geloreds, ‘a 1: lly,mixed 
group, have a social status betweenthe E ds and 
the Africans. i * ' ’ : 


Most of South Africa is on the African Plateau. A 
crescent of rugged hills and mountains separates the 
plateau from the southern and eastern coastal low- 
lands. Peaks in the Drakensberg west of Durban 
(Duhr-ban) rise above 11,000 feet, the tallest summits 
south of Mount Kilimanjaro (Kil-li-man-jah-ro ) in Tan- 
ganyika (Tan-gan-yee-kah). The hills and mountains 
are the edge of the plateau and are called the Great 
Escarpment. Coastal lowlands follow the arc of the 
Great Escarpment running from the border of Mozam- 
bique (Mo-zam-beek) on the northeast coast to South- 
West Africa on the western shore. The Central Plateau 
covers more than half of the country. It is a grassland 
of rolling plains studded with outcroppings of rock. 
The Orange River, which begins in the Drakensberg on 
the east side of the continent, joins the Vaal River in 
the middle of the plateau on its way to the Atlantic. 

On the plateau the modern cities of Johannesburg, 
Pretoria, and Kimberley, with their skyscrapers and 
broad avenues, sparkle in the African sunlight. Though 
the plateau is agriculturally productive, it is even more 
valuable for its gold and diamond mines, its uranium, 
platinum, iron, and coal. The gold mined is worth 
about 700 million dollars annually. Diamonds are so 
plentiful that their mining and export must be strictly 
controlled. An over-supply could easily lower prices in 
the international market. 

The best farmland in South Africa lies along the 
coast, especially in the Cape of Good Hope, commonly 
called the Cape Province. The Mediterranean climate 
of hot, dry summers, and warm, moist winters is ideal 
for growing fruits, especially grapes. The plateau lands 
produce: much corn and wheat. Wool from the large 
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sheep herds, including the high-quality wool from 
Merino sheep, is a chief export and also supplies the 
textile mills of Cape Town and Johannesburg. 

The Dutch were the first Europeans to settle in 
South Africa. In 1488, the Portuguese navigator Bar- 
tholomew Diaz became the first European to reach the 
Cape of Good Hope at the southernmost tip of Africa. 
Like Columbus, he was searching for an all-water route 
to the Far East. Soon Portuguese traders went on to 
India and the islands of Southeast Asia. Dutch traders 
followed shortly after. In 1652, the Dutch established 
an outpost on the Cape to supply fresh meat and fruit 
for the ships of its Far Eastern merchant fleet. Later, a 
few hundred French Protestants, or Huguenots, came 
to the colony. Britain occupied the Cape in 1795 during 
the Napoleonic Wars to keep it out of French hands. 
It became a British colony in 1814. 

Soon after the English arrived, conflict arose be- 
tween them and the Boers (a Dutch word, originally 
meaning farmers, applied to those of Dutch back- 
ground). The Boers resented English rule, especially 
its new laws banning slavery in the British Empire. 
Between 1835 and 1845, many Boers packed their be- 
longings in wagons and moved inland. This move was 
called the “Great Trek.” Some Boers built new homes 
across the Orange River, while others pushed on 
across the Vaal River (Vahl) to settle in the Transvaal 
(Trans-vahl). 

They proclaimed the Transvaal an independent re- 
public in 1852, and the Orange Free State, in 1854. 
English colonists, pushing northward from the Cape 
Colony in search of farmland, were a constant pressure 
on the two republics. When diamonds were discovered 


Eastern South Africa is dry, and the land is covered with grass. Many of the native people live in homes like these. 
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Away from the coast, much of South Africa is high, rough 
country with little rain. Like the West of the United States, 
it is a land of sheep and cattle. 


in the Transvaal in 1867 and gold in 1886, Englishmen 
rushed to the small countries. Fighting broke out and 
the Boer states lost their independence. Transvaal re- 
gained its freedom in 1880 and in 1899 joined the 
Orange Free State to wage the bitter and bloody Boer 
War against the British. Fighting ended in 1902, and 
the Boers became British subjects. In 1910 the Boer 
states and the English areas were joined; and became 
the Union of South Africa. The country became a self- 
governing dominion of the British Empire and even- 
tually of the Commonwealth of Nations. In 1961, it 
withdrew from the Commonwealth because of criticism 
of its Apartheid policy. 

Since World War IJ, South Africa has greatly in- 
creased its industrial output. Its cities hum with the 
activities of varied factories, from steel-processing 
plants to textile mills. This land has in abundance just 
about every resource needed by a modern industrial 
state, including a vast labor supply. Hope for a pros- 
perous South Africa must depend upon the results of 
the life and death struggle between the Africans and 
the Europeans. 
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South West Africa and Basutoland 
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Walvis Bay, a South African port governed as part of Southwest Africa 


A flight over the arid tableland of South-West Africa 
reveals little that is productive. In the west, abrupt 
cliffs face the Atlantic. A desert strip lies between the 
ocean and the cliffs. In the east is the Kalahari Desert 
(Kah-lah-hah-ree), home of Bushmen who hunt with 
bows and arrows and collect the roots of scanty vege- 
tation. South of the desert, sheep graze on the dry 


ne! 


grass. In the north, zebras, elephants, and lions roam. 

Despite its appearance, South-West Africa is a 
leader in Karakul wool (Persian lamb) production and 
has many cattle ranches. Diamonds found at the mouth 
of the Orange River, and other minerals are the land’s 
most important exports. South-West Africa is a de- 
pendency of the Republic of South Africa. 
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Basutoland lies in the Drakensberg Highland com- 
pletely surrounded by the Republic of South Africa. 
Most of the land is a high plateau. The region near 
the eastern border is rough and mountainous, with 
peaks rising above 11,000 feet. Most Basutos make 
their living raising sheep and cattle in the grassy high- 
lands or by farming. The principal crops are grains, 
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In the dry, mountainous country of Basutoland the people can live in huts such as these 


beans, peas, and other vegetables. Since the land 
yield is sparse, almost 20 per cent of the population is 
usually away working in the mines and mills of Kim- 
berley and Johannesburg in South Africa. 

Basutoland is a British high commission protector- 
ate, reserved for Africans. No Europeans are allowed 
to settle or own land there. 


These gaily dressed horsemen are chiefs of tribes living 
in the highlands of Basutoland. The Basutos keep cattle 
on the grassy slopes of their hills and mountains. 
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Swaziland (Swah-ze-land ), like Basutoland, is a land- 


_ locked British protectorate. It lies on the eastern slopes 


of the Drakensberg Mountains, bordered by the Re- 
public of South Africa and Mozambique. It is not 
entirely mountainous. The land drops down from 
rugged peaks in the west to grassy highlands, then rich 
lowlands. The eastern boundary follows another 
mountain range. 

The tall, energetic Swazi, who are a Bantu people, 
farm the plains, growing corn, cotton, tobacco, and 
on irrigated land, rice, fruit, and sugar cane, and use 


the lowlands for pasturing cattle. Swaziland has some 
of the richest asbestos deposits on earth; also hard coal, 
hematite, tin, and gold. Industries have made a good 
beginning, with sugar refining, production of wood- 
pulp products, and vegetable canning. 

Since Britain took Swaziland as a_ protectorate 
in 1903, it has governed the area with keen regard for 
its needs and for its people’s welfare. Good agricultural 
programs have increased the yield of the soil. As a 
result, relations between Europeans and Africans are, 
for embittered Africa, unusually friendly. 
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The desolation of the Kalahari Desert (Kah-lah-hah- 
ree) grips the southern half of this British protectorate. 
The earth is parched except in the north, where there 


is a lake, often dry, surrounded by marshes, which are 


inhabited by malaria-carrying mosquitos. Strong 
winds, laden with dust, blow from the Kalahari in the 


winter. In the summer, there is more dust, hail storms, 


and a little rain. 

The government Hevea in Mafeking ( Mayf- 
eh-king), are not in Bechuanaland (Beh-choo-ah-nah- 
land), but in the Republic of South Africa. Several 


African tribes of the Bantu stock live in Bechuanaland 
with a few Europeans and Asians. Most people make 
a living herding cattle, sheep, and goats, but there is 
farming in some areas. 

The territory came under control of the British in 
1885. Economic development has been slow. Bechu- 
analand is not self-supporting, and perhaps can never 
be. A large number of inhabitants work in the mines 
and mills of neighboring lands. Besides Britain’s con- 
tributions the money they bring back into Bechuana- 


land is practically its only outside revenue. 
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A lemur of Malagasy’s tropical forests 
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The first European to discover the island of Madagas- 
car (Mah-dah-gas-kar), now known as the Malagasy 
Republic (Mah-lah-gah-see), was a Portuguese sea 
captain. In 1500, Diego Diaz sighted it, two years after 
his more famous countryman, Vasco da Gama, sailed 
through the Mozambique Channel between Madagas- 
car and Africa and completely missed it. 

Madagascar is the fourth largest island in the world. 
Only Greenland, New Guinea, and Borneo are larger. 
It is the home of the curious lemur and the Malagasy 
people. For years biologists visited Madagascar to 
study the lemurs who, like men, apes, and monkeys, 
are primates. 

Though Madagascar lies in the Indian Ocean less 
than 250 miles from Africa, the Malagasy are not pri- 
marily descended from Africans. Their ancestors came 
from the islands of Indonesia and the Malay Peninsula 
about 4,000 miles away on the other side of the Indian 
Ocean. These great moves were made about 2,200 
years ago. The diverse people of the island speak Ma- 
lagasy, a colorful language of Indonesian origin called 
“the Italian of the Indian Ocean.” 

Except for a thin eastern coastal strip and a wider 
lowland in the west, Madagascar’s thousand-mile 
length consists of massive mountains and high plateaus. 
The mountains make surface transportation difficult. 
A rough mountain region is a barrier between the fer- 


tile valleys of the north and the southern part of the 
island. Malagasy has more than 500 miles of railroad 
track, some 10,000 miles of all-weather roads, and more 
than 100 airfields. 

Despite its mountainous spine, Malagasy has much 
fertile soil and most of the people are farmers. Rivers 
rising in the mountains have cut wide valleys in the 
volcanic soil of the western side of the island to give the 
Malagasy their richest farmlands. Productive land is 
also found in the highlands between the mountain 
ridges and along the eastern coast. Southeast winds 
blowing off the Indian Ocean bring ample rain and 
only the southwestern corner of Madagascar is really 
dry. The eastern coast is often drenched with 100 
inches of rain in a year. Far less falls on the western 
side of the mountains and along the western lowlands. 

The Malagasy farmer raises a wide variety of crops 
from peanuts, wheat, and rice to coffee, vanilla, and 
pepper. Rice, the most important, is the basic food of 
the country and a major export. Coffee is the most 
valuable cash crop, followed by vanilla and sugar. 
Programs for improving the production of rice and 
coffee are in effect. Large surpluses in these crops will 
bring the Malagasy Republic money much needed for 
industrial development. Hump-backed, Zebu cattle 
are raised throughout the country. The cattle popula- 
tion, estimated at 6,000,000, exceeds the human popu- 
lation. To the Malagasy, cattle herds are a symbol of 
wealth and success. 

Before the Portuguese arrived in Madagascar, Arab 
merchants from the Arabian Peninsula and the East 
African coast carried on a brisk trade with the Mala- 
gasy. Until the middle of the nineteenth century, all 
European attempts to plant permanent trading stations 
met with failure. But in 1885, after a war with the 
largest Malagasy kingdom, Merina, the French ob- 
tained ‘a protectorate. By 1904, the island was com- 
pletely in French hands. 

French rule was interrupted during World War II, 
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when the British occupied Madagascar to prevent the 
Japanese from using it as a submarine base. In 1943, 
the French resumed control. Following the surge of 
Malagasy nationalism, the French granted the island 
its independence on June 26, 1960. 

The Malagasy are as few as they are fascinating. 
There are only about 5,250,000 of them—not enough 
to furnish manpower for a healthy economy. Forty per 
cent of them are under fifteen years old. The land’s 
resources cannot be developed quickly or a wide market 
found for many manufactured products when so large 
a percentage of the population is not adult. 

Most Malagasy live on farms. Only 10 per cent live 
in the cities and towns. The largest cities, Tananarive 
(Tah-nah-nah-reev ), the capital, Tamatave (Tah-mah- 
tahv), and Diégo-Suarez (Dyay-go Swah-rez) have a 
few light industries able to convert and prepare the 
country’s natural products for export. There is no heavy 
manufacturing at all. Malagasy has more cities of the 
same type—seaports—than it needs at present. When 
roads to the interior of the country are improved, the 
need for this costly duplication will not exist. The gov- 
ernment has chosen Tamatave on the east coast to be 
the leading port of the country. Much money is now 
being spent to modernize and develop its facilities. 

Many ores have been found in Malagasy, but not 
in large enough quantities to be of commercial impor- 
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tance. Coal, graphite, and mica are exceptions. Most 
minerals must be exported, since there is no home in- 
dustry to consume them. 

Like all new, underdeveloped nations, Malagasy 
knows that it must supplement its farming with in- 
dustry, if it is to have a balanced modern economy. 
Progress in this direction is slow but continuous. 
Living standards are improving as the Malagasy ener- 
getically exploit their resources. Fortunately, the is- 
land is blessed with many rivers. Dams have been con- 
structed on several of them, with more being planned. 


|. The electricity generated at these dams will furnish 


plenty of power for any new industries. The island has 
a good source of raw materials and an energetic people. 
The combination should guarantee success. 
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Nairobi, Kenya, is a modern city in the highlands of East Africa. Big-game country begins a few miles away. 
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Central Africa provides some of the world’s most spectacular land- 
scapes, where the forces of nature and time have created awe-inspiring 
beauty and grandeur. This is the land of snow-topped Mount Kiliman- 
jaro and glacier-cloaked Mount Kenya. Here, the waters of the Zambezi 
River plunge over the Victoria Falls with such force that the earth 
trembles and the roar of the rolling water can be heard for miles. 
Except for the wide plain of eastern Mozambique, almost all of 
Central Africa lies on a great plateau edged on the east by high moun- 
tains. The climate in the region may be hot and humid, hot and dry, 
or mild and moist. Near the equator in the Congo River valley, a 
European might suffer from the humid heat, but near the equator in 
the Kenya highlands, he would find the cool air fresh and stimulating. 
Climate and land surface are not the only things that contrast in 
Central Africa. Here the Africa of the European settler meets the 
Africa of the native African. This is the land of the Republic of the 
Congo, Angola, the Rhodesias, and Kenya, where Africa’s bitter prob- 
lems threaten to boil over. In the Republic of the Congo, inexperienced 
leaders tried to govern a land that became independent too quickly, 
and chaos resulted. Other Central African lands, such as Kenya, are 
making detailed blueprints for their freedom, hoping to avoid the 
troubles besetting the unhappy Congo. The countries of this region are 
transition lands blessed with many resources but threatened with enor- 
mous problems. 


Giraffes browse peacefully on small trees and shrubs in Kenya, where thousands of acres have been set aside as game refuges. 
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Mozambique (Mo-zam-beek), which sprawls more 
than 1,500 miles along the East African. coast, is gov- 
erned as an integral part of Portugal. It is mainly a 
lowland, cut by rivers that begin in the interior of 
Africa, the Zambezi (Zam-bee-ze), Limpopo ( Lim-po- 
po), and many others. Stifling heat and heavy summer 
rainfall make living in the river valleys uncomfortable 
and unhealthful. Great areas of Mozambique swarm 
with anopheles mosquitoes and tsetse flies, carrying 
malaria and sleeping sickness, respectively. Europeans 
find the climate of the southern coast, near Lourenco 
Marques ( Loh-rain-soo Mari-kaysh ), and the northwest 
highlands the most pleasant. 

Portugal’s interest in Mozambique began in 1498, 
when Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese explorer, landed 
on its shores. Portuguese traders built a fort here in 
1505. The Portuguese found that the East African 
coast was ruled by Arabs. After heavy fighting, they 
subdued the small Arab sultanates of the region. When 
gold-hunting expeditions proved unsuccessful, the 
Portuguese lost interest in Mozambique and turned 
their attention to Brazil in South America. In the sev- 
enteenth century, the Portuguese lost their early lead 
in seamanship to the Dutch and English. Many of 
their holdings in Asia and Africa were given up while 
others, like Mozambique, were allowed to stagnate. 
Only in recent years has the Portuguese government re- 
newed its interest in this large territory. 

There are few factories in Mozambique. Most of 
the people farm or earn their living in the shipping 
trade. The African farmers raise food crops for their 
own needs, but some have also started~planting cotton 
and peanuts for export. The Europeans own planta- 
tions, specializing in export crops such as sugar cane 
and sisal. 

The largest cities, Lourengo Marques and Beira 
( Bay-ee-rah), are two of the best seaports on the East 
African coast. Lourengo Marques is connected by rail 
and highway to the industrial cities in the Republic of 
South Africa and the Rhodesias. Beira is also linked 
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to Southern and Northern Rhodesia. Most of the Euro- 
peans live in these cities, carrying on a lucrative ex- 
port-import business for Mozambique and the nearby 
cities of Africa’s interior, Pretoria, Johannesburg, and 
Salisbury. 

Recently, Portugal has initiated programs for 
improving irrigation, power production, and _trans- 
portation in the country. 
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Zebras roam in the Rhodesian grasslands. 


In 1953, the British self-governing colony of Southern 
Rhodesia ( Roh- dee-zhah ) joined with the protectorates 
of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland (Ny-as-ah-land ) 
to form the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It 
was hoped that the three areas would supplement one 
another economically and become one country with a 
good balance between the more industrialized south 
and the farming and mining regions of the north. But 
the Federation had a serious problem even before 
achieving final independence—its diverse peoples. The 
over-all population of each of the three areas is almost 
the same. However, the ratio of Africans to Europeans 
varies greatly and directly affects the social and eco- 
nomic pattern of life in each place. | 

Tensions within these populations cast serious 
doubts on the future of the Federation. The extremely 
rich mineral deposits, the forests, the large areas of 
productive land, the power resources, the industries 
and transportation already developed, and the quality 
of the population in terms of skills and imagination 
promised a bright future; but the differences in African- 
European relationships have raised problems. 

The Federation has no seacoast. It lies landlocked 
on the great African Plateau, surrounded by other 
African countries and colonies. Most of Southern Rho- 
desia is a mixture of grassland and forest, through 
which the mighty Zambezi River (Zam-bee-ze) twists 
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on its way to the Indian Ocean. Southern Rhodesia 
ends at the Zambezi, the great river that tumbles over 
Victoria Falls from such a height and with such force. , 
that the earth trembles. Across the Zambezi, in North- «, 
ern Rhodesia, the plateau rises to a rolling plain 
studded with low mountains. Most of the land is cov- 
ered with a sparse forest that thins out here and there 
to grassland with an occasional tree. Nyasaland, which 
lies along the western shore of Lake Nyasa, is an area 


_ of mountains, swamps, and hills, but it also has much 


good farmland. 

Though the Federation lies near the equator, the 
climate is generally pleasant. On the high plateau, 
summer temperatures range between 70 and 80 de- 
grees; winter temperatures, from a mild 55 to 60 de- 
grees, often with light frost at night. The Federation 
receives most of its rain from October through April. 
In the low valleys there are about 20 inches of annual 


The mighty Victoria Falls, on the Zambesi River between Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia, was discovered by Livingstone in 1855. 
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rainfall, but in the mountains there are 60 inches or 
more. During the rainy season, the Zambezi and other 
rivers overflow their banks. In the dry season, the 
smaller rivers are lost in the swamplands or dry up. 

Despite generally poor soil and uncertain rainfall, 
there is considerable farming in the Federation. Land 
is plentiful and available, and the growing season is 
year-round, European farmers aim at the export mar- 
ket, raising such crops as tobacco, peanuts, cotton, 
and sugar cane. Most Africans till the land in much 
smaller plots to feed themselves, with corn and beans 
as staple foods. Nyasaland is somewhat more tropical 
than the Rhodesias. Tea, citrus fruits, and tung oil 
(used in paint) are additional crops here. 
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Mineral wealth is the backbone of the Federation’s 
economy and accounts for more than two-thirds of the 
country’s foreign sales, by value. Of all the mines, the 
copper mines in Northern Rhodesia are the most im- 
portant, but the country has a large variety of other 
valuable ores. Gold, iron, chromite, and tungsten are 
mined in Southern Rhodesia, and coal in Nyasaland. 
Northern Rhodesia produces coal, cobalt, vanadium, 
and an unusually rich yield of copper. 

Since World War II, manufacturing in Southern 
Rhodesia has grown rapidly. New hydroelectric plants 
on the Zambezi River provide power for industrial ex- 
pansion. The most important manufacturing center is 
Salisbury, the capital, in eastern Southern Rhodesia. 


Many farmers build their thatched-roof houses and storage buildings of sun-dried brick or mud. 


There foods, tobacco, timber, and metals are processed. 

The modern history of this area began with the 
explorations of the famous missionary, David Living- 
stone. During his journeys into the interior of Africa, 
Livingstone discovered Victoria Falls in 1855 and Lake 
Nyasa in 1859. By the time of his death in 1873, active 
contact between Africans and Europeans had already 
taken place. The land was ready for further explora- 
tion. Cecil Rhodes, for whom Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia are named, argued strongly for the extension 
of British power into this region. The Portuguese were 
also interested in the area, since it stood between their 
West African colony of Angola (Ang-oh-lah) and their 
East African colony of Mozambique (Mo-zam-beek). 
The British pushed forward from South Africa, and 
by 1895 had established their control. 

Since that time, the three lands have grown con- 
siderably. Farms and factories stand on what was once 
jungle or wild grassland. The African people have 
learned about modern living and politics and are be- 
coming actively aware of the future possibilities in 
their own land. The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyas- 
aland stands now at a crossroads. If a workable solu- 
tion of the problems of government can be found, the 
Federation has a chance of building a thriving nation. 
If it does not survive as a nation, it too will face the 
problems of the many small, new nations in Africa. 
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In ruling Angola (Ahn-go-lah), the Portuguese treat it 
no differently from their other overseas possessions. 
They consider it an extension of Portugal, and they re- 
sent bitterly the demands its natives make for freedom. 
After World War II, there was a wave of African na- 
tionalism. The Angolans began revolting against their 
European masters, who retaliated with crushing force. 

Angola, thirteen times larger than Portugal, faces 
the Atlantic Ocean on the West African coast. A rugged 
highland, with peaks rising above 8,000 feet, dominates 
west central Angola. From this highland, rivers flow 
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in all directions. The colony has very little lowland. 
In the west, a 1,000-mile stretch of coastal plain bor- 
ders the Atlantic. It is narrow and dry. The steep edge 
of the African Plateau rises a few miles inland. In 
contrast to the coastal plain, the plateau is moist, with 
a rainfall of 50-60 inches a year, most of it falling in the 
summer, from September to April. Toward the east, the 
plateau slopes down to grassy plains. Angola’s equa- 
torial climate is modified by its generally high altitude 
and by the cooling Benguela ocean current. 

About 170,000 Europeans, mostly of Portuguese 
descent, live in Angola. The rest of the population 
consists of African Bantu tribes and a few thousand 
primitive bushmen. 

Europeans and Africans depend mainly on farming. 
Much of Angola is not fertile, but where the soil is 
good and rainfall adequate, farming prospers. The 
Europeans have large plantations where they grow 
cash crops. Coffee is the most valuable export crop, 
followed by palm oil, sugar, and cotton. On small 
patches of land the African farmer grows corn, beans, 
and other foods for his family needs. Angola's fisher- 
men sail from Luanda (Loo-ahn-dah) or Benguela 
(Ben-geh-la) to the cold, productive waters of the 
Benguela current along the coast. Dried fish are a 
popular item in the African’s diet. 

While exploration for oil is being pushed in Angola 
and there are wells and a refinery at Luanda, Angola’s 


most important mineral is the industrial diamond. Man- 


ganese and copper are also mined and exported. 

In 1482, the Portuguese explorer, Diogo Cao, seek- 
ing an all-water route to India and China, sailed south 
along the West African coast and discovered Angola. 


Led on by tribesmen’s stories of fantastic silver moun- 


tains, the Portuguese searched the interior, but never 
found them. They found wealth, instead, by shipping 
the Africans to Brazil and Middle and South America 
as slaves. In 1641, when Portugal was under Spanish 
rule, the Dutch seized Angola. The Portuguese took 
it back in 1648, and have held it ever since. . 
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Capital: Dar es Salaam 


Population (1962): 9,500,000 
Density: 26 per square mile 
Distribution: Urban: 


Area: 361,800 square miles 


Lowest point: Sea level 


Cattle-raising is important in Tanganyika. 


Tanganyika (Tan-gan-yee-kah) became an independ- 
ent country on December 9, 1961. Before that it was a 
United Nations trusteeship administered by Britain. 
Despite low living standards, relatively poor soil,. and 
inadequate education, the future holds fair hope for 
Tanganyika. Its alert people possess the ability to learn 
and a strong desire to succeed. 

Lying between the great lakes of Africa and the 


4 per cent 
Rural: 96 per cent 


Elevation: Highest point: 19,340 feet 


Principal languages: Swahili and other Bantu languages; English 
Principal religions: Animism; Christianity; Islam 

Political divisions: 8 provinces 

Currency unit: East African Shilling 

National holiday: December 9, Independence Day 


National anthem: Mungu Ibariki Africa (The opening line, 
translated, reads: “God Bless Africa”) 


Indian Ocean, Tanganyika is a large country. Aside 
from a narrow plain bordering the 450-mile seacoast, 
Tanganyika is mainly a plateau. The plateau is mostly 
rolling grassland dotted with thorny trees and crowned 
by snow-topped mountains. Kibo Peak on Mount Kili- 
manjaro (Kil-li-man-jah-ro) is 19,340 feet high, the 
highest point in Africa, and the setting of a famous 
short story written by Ernest Hemingway. 

Tanganyika is bordered on the west by the Great 
Rift Valley. This valley was created when rock lying 
between parallel cracks in the earth’s surface, called 
faults, sank. The valley runs in a general north-south 
direction, though it is not straight. It is narrow and 
contains long, slender lakes. One of these, Lake Tan- 
ganyika, 450 miles long, is larger than Lake Ontario. 

Though Tanganyika lies close to the equator, it does 
not have a typically tropical climate. Only the coastal 
lowlands have a warm, humid climate, which results 
in rich, green forests. During the rainy season, Novem- 
ber through April, the area gets 40 inches or more of 


Kilimanjaro, the highest mountain in Africa,’ is covered with snow, though only a few hundred miles from the equator. 
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Dar es Salaam, capital of Tanganyika, is one of the most im- 
portant ports of Central Africa. 


rainfall a year, falling mostly during the southern- 
hemisphere summer, November to April. The plateau 
at an elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet averages 30 to 40 
inches of rain, but might receive 20 inches of rain one 
year and twice that much the next. Such great differ- 
ence in rainfall, in addition to its long yearly dry season 
from May to October, make agriculture difficult and 
uncertain, The mountainous areas in western and 
northeastern Tanganyika receive more rainfall. It it also 
more reliable and more evenly distributed throughout 
the year. The lower slopes are well suited to agriculture 
and to comfortable living. 

For several thousand years, Arab merchants from 
Persian Gulf and Red Sea ports have conducted a 
thriving trade between the Tanganyika coast and the 
Arabian Peninsula. About the eighth century «.p., 
many Arabs moved to the East African coast. Tangan- 
yika has interesting ruins of Arabian forts and mosques 
in several areas. Overseas trade between the Arab 
colonies and India and China flourished for years: 

When the Portuguese explorer Vasco da Gama 
arrived at Tanganyika in 1498, he found it controlled 
by Arab sultans. In the early 1500's, the Portuguese 
captured strongholds along the coast. They ruled the 
coastal region almost continuously until about 1700, 
when Portuguese rule was permanently ended. Arabs 
from Muscat and Oman on the Arabian Peninsula 
drove them out of all East Africa except Mozambique 
(Mo-zam-beek). Until the Germans conquered Tan- 
ganyika, the land was under Arab control. 

The Germans came to Tanganyika in 1884. After 
exploring the interior, they proclaimed a protectorate 
in 1885. They bought the coastal lowlands from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar in 1890 to strengthen their position. 
Germany’s hold on Tanganyika was not secure until 
1905 when the last African resistance was crushed. 
During World War I, the British captured Tanganyika 
from the Germans. After the war it was made a British 
mandate under the League of Nations. In 1946, after 
World War II, Tanganyika became a United Nations 
trust territory under British control. 

There are more than nine million people in Tan- 
ganyika, and the overwhelming majority are Africans 
who make their livings as farmers or herdsmen. Euro- 
peans number about 20,000 and Asians 76,000. The 
Africans of Tanganyika belong to more than a hundred 
different tribes, each with its own language or dialect, 
but most also speak Swahili, which is taught in the 
schools. The lack of fierce tribal ties and the asset 
of a common language have helped in unifying the 
population. 

As in so many new African countries, agriculture is 
the most important industry, split between farming for 
domestic use and for export. Tanganyika grows corn, 


African fisherwomen at Lindi, Tanganyika. Fish is important as food, since meat is scarce in most of Africa. 


rice, beans, and other food for local needs. Both Euro- 
peans and Africans raise money crops for foreign sale; 
sisal, which is used for making rope, and coffee, tea, 
and cotton. Sisal brings Tanganyika the most money, 
closely followed by coffee and cotton. 

Because of its agricultural outlook, the country’s 
small manufacturing effort is geared to processing the 
farm products for local use or export. The principal 
industry in towns such as Dar es Salaam ( Dahr es Sah- 
lahm), the capital, and Tanga (Tang-ah) are tanneries, 
grain mills, coffee roasting plants, and cotton gins. Most 
other manufactured products must be imported. 

Tanganyika’s mineral resources are receiving much 
attention. Most important are diamonds, mined in 
northwestern Tanganyika near Lake Victoria. Gold, 
silver, tin, and mica are also mined, and recent explo- 
rations have located coal and phosphates in commer- 
cial quantities. 

One of Tanganyika’s great problems is its large 
areas of poor soil. Health and education also need to 
be improved. Yet, good beginnings have been made, 
and the Tanganyikans are working to solve their prob- 
lems. More Africans are becoming interested in raising 
export crops to increase income. Steps are being taken 
to nourish the soil. Land never before plowed is being 
opened for farming as the sleeping sickness carrying 
Tsetse fly and other disease-producing pests are gradu- 
ally destroyed. More work is being brought to the 
country as new mills are built. Education is being 
improved with the opening of new schools, and much 
money is spent each year on health measures. 

The Tanganyikans are their own greatest asset. The 
vast majority are Africans. They are proud and anxious 
to improve their way of life. They get on well with 
Europeans and with the Asian minorities. The combi- 
nation promises a prosperous future for Tanganyika. 
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ZANZIBAR 
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Capital: Zanzibar 
Population (1962): 313,000 


Area: 1,020 square miles 


Z anzibar, lying in the Indian Ocean only a little more 
than 20 miles east of Tanganyika (Tan-gan-yee-kah), 
is one of the most notorious islands on earth. Through- 
out its turbulent history it has been renowned as a 
market place for spices, slaves, and ivory, as well as a 
hotbed of mystery and intrigue. From early times, 
Zanzibar has been a favorite port-of-call for Arab 
traders, and it became a popular base for pirates. 
Now, the distinctive aroma of cloves brings to mind 
this intriguing place and its most important product. 
The tall clove trees of Zanzibar and nearby Pemba 
Island produce almost all of the world’s cloves. The 
air drifting over these islands is heavy with the scent 


Most of the world’s cloves are grown in Zanzibar. 


Density: 307 per square mile 
Distribution: Urban: 19 per cent 
Rural: 81 per cent 


Elevation: Highest point: 390 feet 


Lowest point: Sea level 
Principal languages: Arabic; English 
Principal religion: Islam 


Currency unit: East African Shilling 


of the spice. Cloves are not native to the islands. They 
grew originally in eastern Indonesia, and they were 
brought to Zanzibar during the 1830's. 

Shortly after Vasco da Gama first visited the East 
African coast in 1498, the Portuguese took control of 
Zanzibar and held it for more than a hundred years. 
Then the people of the islands, many of whom were 
Arabs, drove out the Portuguese with the help of the 
Sultan of Oman. In the nineteenth century, the Sultan 
moved his capital to Zanzibar. In 1861, Zanzibar de- 
clared itself independent, and in 1890, the Sultan asked 
that his realm be made a British protectorate. 

ry Zanzibar has heavy rains during April and May, 
with a lighter rainy season in November and December. 
There is no really dry season, however. Next to cloves, 
coconuts are the most valuable product, usually ex- 
ported in the form of copra (dried coconut meat) or 
coconut oil. Zanzibar also has a soap industry based 
on the coconut oil. 

_ The people of Zanzibar are a mixture. The largest 
group is made up of Africans from the mainland. 
Arabs make up another large group. There are also 
people from the Comoro Islands, Asians from the East, 
and a few Europeans. 


The spice is the dried flower buds from tall trees. 
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Kenya 


Kenya fishermen sail out into the waters of Lake Victoria. 


Nairobi (Ny-roh-bee), the capital of Kenya (Ken- 
yuh), is a vivid example of the contrasts that are Africa 
South of the Sahara. The blare of auto horns on busy 
Delamere Avenue or the modern buildings that line it 
almost make one forget the lion’s roar and the elephant’s 
trumpeting but a few miles away. In cosmopolitan 
Nairobi, old and new Africa rub shoulders. With 
nearly a quarter of a million people, it is the largest 
city in East Africa. Anything from the exotic wares 
persuasively hawked by Indian shopkeepers to a fully 
outfitted safari complete with chef and white hunter 
can be obtained there. 

Kenya is the home of many of Africa’s best-known 
species of animals: lions, giraffes, and elephants. It is 
primarily a high grassland punctuated by shrub growth 
and widely scattered trees. The narrow East African 
coastal lowlands stretch along the shore of the Indian 
Ocean from Tanganyika (Tan-gan-ye-kah) in the south 
to Somalia in the north. About 40 inches of rainfall 
falls each year in the southern part of the lowlands and 
living there can be hot and uncomfortable. The north- 
ern coast is much drier and is sparsely settled. 

Behind the narrow coastal strip Kenya rises in the 
north to an extremely dry, uneven plateau inhabited 
only by nomad herdsmen. Northwestern Kenya is more 
rugged, but is also arid, resembling the lands of south- 
ern Ethiopia and the Sudan, Southwestern Kenya also 
rises to a spectacular highland. Giant peaks, such as 
17,040-feet-high Mount Kenya, rise from the plateau. 
Mount Kenya’s base, 125 miles in circumference, is 
crossed by the equator, yet its peak is mantled in snow 
and fifteen glaciers move down its rugged and steep 
slopes. 

The eastern arm of the great trough-like depression, 

called the East African Rift Valleys, crosses the south- 
western highlands. In Kenya this valley reaches an 


KENYA 
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impressive width of 40 miles in many places. Most of 
Kenya’s people, African and European, live in the high- 
lands, especially on the gentle lower slopes of the 
mountains. Here the terrain consists of sweeping grass- 
lands, fine forests, and rich soil. Rainfall is plentiful 
and the air is cool and brisk. 
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Like Tanganyika, Kenya is primarily an agricultural 
country, but light industry, encouraged by foreign 
investment, continues to grow. Most manufacturing 

involves agricultural products for local sale and export. 
Most of the industry, consisting of flour and sugar mills, 
tanneries, food-processing plants, and shops where fur- 
niture is made, is in Nairobi. Though there are small 
gold deposits in the southwest, Kenya is not a mineral- 
rich country. 

In Kenya, the European has traditionally been the 
plantation owner who raises money crops for export, 
and the African the small farmer who raises food for 
his family. The European planters raise excellent 
coffee, sisal, tea, wheat, cotton, sugar, and cattle. The 
Africans plant corn and other food crops, and keep 
domestic animals such as cattle and goats. More and 
more Africans are, however, beginning to grow export 
crops. 


Kenya is increasingly attracting American and 
European visitors, The tourist trade has become the 
country’s second largest business. Nairobi’s modern air- 
port receives many plane loads of hopeful hunters and 
photographers, who fly from afar to one of the few 
remaining great game areas in the world. 

Kenya’s history is similar to that of Tanganyika. 
Before it was known to Western Europeans it was 
familiar to Arabs and Indians. Though much in what 
is now East Africa is new, some of it is extremely old. 
The colorful town of Mombasa, on Kenya’s southeast- 
ern coast, was a trading center hundreds of years ago. 

Until 1896, most of the coastal lowlands were a 
part of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s domain. The vast in- 
terior was unclaimed. In 1896, Britain and Germany 
signed a treaty recognizing a German protectorate in 
Tanganyika and a British protectorate in Zanzibar, 
Kenya, and Uganda. To this day, the coastal strip be- 


Majestic mountains and broad, sweeping valleys make Kenya a land of magnificent views and wide open spaces. 


longs to the Sultan of Zanzibar and is leased from him. 
It is technically the Protectorate of Kenya. The rest of 
the country, which became a crown colony in 1920, is 
the Colony of Kenya. 

phar half a century, Kenya has made slow but steady 
progress. Europeans migrated to the new land, settling 
on the rich farmland of the southwestern highlands. 
The African tribesmen who lived nearest to the Euro- 
peans, such as the Kikuyus, began to learn modern 
methods of farming. 

After World War II, Kenya advanced to the brink 
of independence. The African and European appeared 
to have adjusted to each other remarkably well. In 
1952, however, the violence of the Mau Mau uprising 
began. It burned across Kenya with a wave of hatred 
and murder until it was stamped out in 1956. 

The primitive Mau Mau terror was not created by 
the natives of the interior who preferred to live their 
tribal lives, but by some of the most enlightened group 
of Kenya's citizens, the Kikuyus. Bitter over the Euro- 
pean ownership of land they believed theirs and the 
break-up of their tribal customs, they began a to-the- 
death, anti-European crusade. When other tribesmen, 
even Kikuyu brothers, refused to join the extremists 
the inflamed Kikuyu butchered them. The “emergency,” 
as the Mau Mau uprising was called in Kenya, made 
it necessary to move thousands of non-violent Kikuyus 
from isolated settlements to new farm villages where 
they could be protected. By 1956, when the uprising 
had been put down, Kenya was deeply scarred by the 
tragedy. The African factions in Kenya were unable 
to set up a government on which there was general 
agreement, and independence was long delayed. 

Now this British colony is looking toward inde- 
pendence once more. As steps toward this end, many 
changes have been made that have benefited the Afri- 
can greatly. For the first time he can purchase farm- 
land in the fertile highlands of his own country. His 
representatives in the government now exceed those 
of the Europeans in number. Both Africans and Euro- 
peans learned something from the horror of the Mau 
Mau rebellion; the African can no longer be suppressed 
but, also, violent extremes boomerang to the disadvan- 
tage of those creating them. Independence now is not 
far off. However, problems remain. The Europeans will 
want some constitutional guarantee of their civil and 
property rights. | 

Above all, the European in Nairobi or of the high- 
land plantation knows that he must yield control of 
this vast land to the native population. In the interim 
before independence, his hope is that enough tran- 
quility and understanding will make its influence felt 
so that, when freedom comes to Kenya, it will mean 
freedom for black and white alike. 


Kenya 


Mombasa is one of the oldest cities in East Africa. The streets 
of the city’s old town section (above) seem ancient and myste- 
rious, but the harbor (below) is one of Africa’s finest. 
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In Uganda the equator is marked by a stone monument. 
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THE EQUATOR: CHANGE OF SEASONS 


The equator is the central fact of African geography. 
Study the drawing, with the map above and the map of 
Africa, and you will see what happens. As the seasons 
change, the direct rays of the sun move back and forth 
across the equator. Heavy tropical rains follow the direct 
rays of the sun. Therainfallmaps on page 275 show the shift 
of these rains from season to season from the Northern 
Hemisphere summer to the Southern Hemisphere summer. 
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Plant life, too, reflects the seasonal change. The higher 
land along the equator, as in much of Uganda and other 
countries of East Africa, have a dry season during the win- 
ter. During the rainy season the grasslands and savannas 
are green. During the rest of the year they are dry and 
brown. People plant their crops when dampness in the air 
hints that the rains are coming, The plants grow and ma- 
ture during the rainy season. 
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UGANDA 
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Spectacular Uganda (Yoo-gan-dah) lies on the East 
African plateau, its southern half crossed by the equa- 
tor. Towering mountains of the Ruwenzori Range line 
Uganda's western border. Magnificent Mt. Elgon rises 
near the Kenya border. Between the mountains the 
country is part grassland with many trees and part 
tropical forest. Uganda’s principal cash crop is cotton, 
most of it grown in small plots by Africans. Coffee, tea, 
tobacco, and sugar cane grow also. Copper is the 
leading mineral. 

Uganda is one of the African countries to achieve 


independence in 1962. Its name is derived from the 
Kingdom of Buganda (Byoo-gan-dah) whose king had 
a parliament and prime minister before the Europeans 
came to the country. There were three other kingdoms 
having their own governments, which have continued 
to function under the protectorate. The chief problem 
concerning Uganda’s independence has been finding a 
way for these separate areas to keep some of their tra- 
ditional freedom in a united democratic nation. Unlike 
many other new African nations, its climate and its 
productive capacity promise a prosperous future. 


RWANDA AND BURUNDI 
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At midnight on July 2, 1962, the black, yellow, and 
red flag of Belgium fluttered down its staff in a city 
named Usumbura (Oo-soom-boo-rah), on the shore of 
Lake Tanganyika. Then, as bands played, a red, white, 
and green flag rose in its place. A new country was 
born, named Burundi (Boo-roon-dee). At the same 
moment a twin country to the north also came into the 
world—Rwanda (Ru-wahn-dah). The two new coun- 
tries were formerly the component parts of Ruanda- 
Urundi, a United Nations trust territory. 


In an election held in 1961, the people of the two 
areas voted to separate. Those of Burundi, to the south, 
voted for a kingdom, under their own native king. 
Those of Rwanda voted for a republic. 

Rwanda and Burundi are pleasant places, high 
enough to escape intense tropical heat, and with plenty 
of rain. Snow-capped mountains, part of the Ruwenzori 
Range (Roo-wen-zoh-ree), cut across the land. The 
rest is plateau, fairly good farming country, Staple 
crops are beans, peas, and corn, cotton, and coffee. 
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Crocodiles live in this land of many rivers. 
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More than any other part of Africa, the Republic of 
the Congo is like the late nineteenth-century image of 
“The Dark Continent.” This is the land of the equator. 
The damp, steaming earth of the rain-forest is shaded 
by rich green foliage towering above the earth on 
giant trees. Sunlight never penetrates the leaf-roof of 
forests, and the land surface is always dark and 
shadowy. 

This enormous land, more than four times the size 
of France, is dominated by the Congo River and its 
tributaries. It lies in a shallow basin on the Great 
African Plateau, edged in the east by the high moun- 
tains of the Ruwenzori Range (Roo-wen-zor-ee). In 
the southeast the land builds up to the mineral-rich 
highlands of Katanga Province (Kah-tang-ah). Here 
the Congo, after the Nile the longest river in Africa, 
begins in upland lakes and flows north to the equator. 
Near the equator it turns west in a long curve, and then 
flows southwest to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Most of the northern half of the country is heavily 
forested, but in the southern region the tree growth is 
often interrupted by wide grasslands and swamps. The 
climate of the land is remarkably uniform, averaging 
about 90 degrees throughout the year, with the tem- 
peratures in the highlands falling a bit lower. Rainfall 
is heaviest near the equator, usually about 80 inches a 
year. The region of heaviest rainfall moves north and 
south of the equator with the seasons. The heaviest 
rains fall where the sun is directly overhead at noon. 
Only the southern part of the country is far enough 
from the equator to have a real dry season. 

When the Portuguese explorer Diogo Cao serived 
at the mouth of the Congo River in 1482, he found an- 
cestors of the modern Congolese already established 
there—Bakongo, Lulua, Baluba, and other tribes. For 
centuries after its discovery, the Congo River basin, 
like the rest of West Africa, was plundered by slave 
traders from many nations. Except for early Portu- 
guese ventures and a few later expeditions, the region 
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generally remained unknown to Europeans until the 
explorations of the Englishman, Henry M. Stanley dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

After sending two successful exploring expeditions 
to the Congo basin, King Leopold II of Belgium com- 
missioned Stanley in 1878 to begin the opening of the 
region to civilization. Stanley built roads, founded the 
city of Léopoldville, and made deeper penetrations 
into the country. In 1885, Leopold II was conceded the 
vast territory as a private domain by an international 
conference held in Berlin. The Congo became a free 
state, separate from Belgium, but with Leopold as 
king. Leopold’s representatives crushed the slave trade, 
but initiated other cruel, repressive measures. They 
so shocked the outside world that Leopold had to give 
up his private preserve and turn it over to the Belgian 
government in 1908. 

For the next 52 years, Belgium ruled the Congo. 
Vast sums of money were spent improving the country. 
The mineral wealth of Kasai (Kah-sy) and Katanga 
provinces was worked, roads and railroads constructed, 
schools built, and health improved throughout the 

country. The African farmer was coaxed, taught, and 
even forced to adopt more modern farming methods. 


The Congolese celebrated their independence enthusiastically. 
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A colorful scene on the Congo River waterfront at Léopoldville, largest city and capital of the Republic of the Congo. 


The country was much improved, but the Belgians, 
refusing to accept the idea of freedom for the na- 
tives, neglected to train them for self-rule, let alone 
independence. When the fires of nationalism began to 
burn in the Congo, the Belgians reluctantly gave up 
their sovereignty, hoping to preserve a segment of 
economic advantage by keeping the ownership of some 
of the rich mining properties and industries in Katanga 
province. On June 30, 1960, the citizens of Léopold- 
ville celebrated their freedom. Within five days the 
country erupted in chaos, and the rich Katanga de- 
manded the right to secede. The United Nations 
stepped into the turmoil and, by persuasion and force, 
succeeded in halting the civil war. 

Though there are large cities in the country, such 
as Léopoldville and Elizabethville, almost 80 per cent 
of the people live in rural areas. The Africans are 
mostly subsistence farmers, growing corn, yams, and 
other foods. As in so muchiof Africa, most agricultural 
products raised for export, such as cotton, cocoa, or 
palm oil, were in the hands of European planters. 


The Belgians trained thousands of Africans in 
skilled trades and jobs, mainly in processing farm 
products and in mining occupations. Before independ- 
ence, new industries were growing in a slow, steady 
manner. But compared to mining, they were of small 
import. Copper from Katanga’s mines is the country’s 
most important product. The diamond mines of Kasai 
have made the republic the world’s leader in industrial 
diamond production, Other minerals of value include 
uranium, cobalt, gold, manganese, tungsten, and silver. 

Because most of the country’s mineral wealth lies 
within the province of Katanga it is impossible to 
visualize an economically healthy Congo without this 
area. Money received from the sale of copper, dia- 
monds, and other minerals are desperately needed to 
support the national budget and to stimulate growth in 
the rest of the republic. Without the wealth of these 
provinces, the Congo must face an impoverished fu- 
ture. With a balanced economy of mining, industry, 
and farming, the wealthy new land has a chance to 
fulfill its national hopes. 
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Torrents of water pour from the tropical skies above the southern 
portion of Equatorial Africa, and the climate remains warm all year. 
In the sweltering heat, men find it difficult to live comfortable, energetic 
lives, but the tall trees of the rain forest thrive, in many places forming 
a dark green ceiling between the earth and the sky. The forest stretches 
across the lands of Equatorial Africa and makes a living wall between 
the coastal areas and the bush-country of the interior. The profuse 
growth hampers transportation, communication, and exploitation of 
resources. 

A few hundred miles from the equator, the rainfall diminishes, and 
the forest becomes more open until the country is transformed into 
rolling grasslands called savannas. Much of the savanna country re- 
ceives adequate rainfall, so that farming is the chief occupation of the 
people. But in the northern part of the region the climate is arid, and 
the grasslands become spare and parched. 

All of the lands of Equatorial Africa, except Spanish Guinea, are 
new countries that received their independence shortly before and after 
1960. Before they became free, these lands were part of France’s wide- 
spread colonial empire. In the capital cities, Brazzaville, Yaoundé, or 
Fort Lamy, the sound of French is everywhere. Though French 
authority has been withdrawn, its cultural influence remains. Like 
most of France’s former African lands, the newly independent republics 
of Equatorial Africa have chosen to remain within the French Com- 
munity, linked by language and by economic interdependence to 
France, and by long custom to French ways. 


These logs, floating at the mouth of the Gabon River, will go to a plywood mill and become’ veneer. 
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REPUBLIC OF CONGO (BRAZZAVILLE) 
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Many Africans live in grass-thatched huts. 


The ride by rail between Pointe Noire (Pwant-eh 
Nwar), on the Atlantic coast, the chief seaport of the 
Republic of Congo, and Brazzaville (Brah-zah-vil), 
the capital, gives a quick glimpse of one big problem 
besetting the new country. For a short time the train 
speeds over a coastal plain. Then for 320 miles it labors 
around sharp cliffs and climbs through deep chasms 
smothered by thick rain forest. The giant, broad-leaf 
forests of tropical Africa form a green, almost impene- 
trable wall between the narrow coastal plains and the 
interior. Exploration, transportation, building, farm- 
ing—almost all progress is stopped by the wild growth. 

Until the Republic of Congo, a territory slightly 
smaller than California, became independent in 1960, 
it was part of French Equatorial Africa. It is a long 
land that resembles a bent hourglass in shape. Jungle- 
choked highlands, rising in steep ridges and cut by 
ravines, cross the entire width of the country north of 
Brazzaville. Between the highlands and the Atlantic 
Ocean, the land slopes into a grassy, almost treeless 
plain stretching along the entire seacoast. 

Brazzaville lies in hilly grasslands that flatten grad- 
ually to plateaus, Large rivers wind across the land, 
carving deep valleys into the surface. The northwestern 
corner of the country is also heavily wooded and 
crossed by rivers. The many tributaries of the Congo 
frequently swell over their banks and flood the land. 


The Republic has a tropical climate. The northern 
tablelands get 60 or more inches of rain. There is more 
rain at some times of year than at others, though no 
season is really dry. Temperatures average between 
70 and 80 degrees. In the south almost 100 inches of 
rain fall annually. 

The heavy rains are a help to transportation by 
keeping the rivers high and navigable. The Republic 
has few all-weather roads and only one railroad—the 
line from Pointe Noire to Brazzaville. Much of the 
shipping moves on the rivers to road or rail points. 

The natives of the Republic belong to the great 
Bantu family and speak a variety of related languages. 

Most of the people are farmers. They grow a large 
variety of crops on land hewn from the jungle, but only 
a small number of the farm products are valuable as 
exports. The farmers raise food for their own needs 
or for the local market—rice, yams, cassava, and sweet. 
potatoes. The government has encouraged the produc- 
tion of cash crops for export and introduced modern 
farming methods in many areas. In spite of this, for- 
eign sale of agricultural products such as palm oil and 
peanuts is small. The Republic ships about 3,000 tons 
of palm oil and a like amount of peanuts. Nigeria, by 
contrast, exports 175,000 tons of oil and 500,000 tons 
of peanuts. 

Aside from modest amounts of lead and extensive 
phosphate deposits, mining has never been rewarding. 
Prospecting for basic ores such as zinc and copper is 
in progress, and oil recently discovered on the seacoast 
near Pointe Noire has reached the production stage. 

The forests of the Republic provide it with its major 
source of foreign income. They cover about half of the 
country, and include mahogany and other valuable 
woods, used in making veneers, furniture, and plywood. 

Lumbering in the country became a large-scale in- 
dustry after World War II. In 1959, lumber and lum- 
ber products accounted for 60 per cent of the value of 
all exports. 


This industry is hampered by a man-power shortage 
and the lack of good transportation. Also, the rain 
forest does not consist of great stands of uniform tim- 
ber. They are areas of mixed tree growth that make 
the task of lumbering difficult and costly. 

Industry is limited to processing the products of the 
forests and farms for export or local use. In Brazza- 
ville and Pointe Noire there are food-processing fac- 
tories and other small plants. Processing palm and 
peanut oil, timber, rice, and sugar provides employ- 
ment for many people throughout the southern part 
of the country. 

Written history of the Republic of Congo begins 
with the early explorations of the Portuguese, who 
brought with them the Christian religion and a num- 
ber of European customs, both of which were adopted 
by many of the natives. When the Portuguese left, 
however, all but a few traces of their influence van- 
ished, with a single exception—the slave trade. No 
European power was interested in the region until late 
in the nineteenth century. Beginning in 1875, a French- 
man, Savorgnan de Brazza, for whom Brazzaville was 
named, made several explorations in the region. Hack- 
ing his way through the jungle, de Brazza reached the 
Congo River in 1880. He signed a treaty with the 
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Capital: Santa Isabel 


Population (1962): 225,000 


Area: 10,831 square miles 


Rio Muni (Ree-oh Moo-nee), a little block of jungle 
on the West African coast, mountainous Fernando 
P60 (Fer-nahn-do Poh-oh), and four smaller islands 
make up Spanish Guinea. 

These Spanish colonies have hot, wet climates, un- 
healthy and uncomfortable for human living. But valu- 
able hardwood trees grow thick and tall in their forests. 
Fernando Péo has a modest, but lucrative export trade 
in lumber, and in Rio Muni there are large, untouched 
forests of mahogany and ebony trees. 

Farming is also profitable. The volcanic soil of 
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Batéké tribe that made the area a French protectorate. 
The protectorate was recognized by the other Euro- 
pean colonial powers at the Berlin conference in 1885. 

Until World War II, little was done to open up the 
protectorate to the modern world. The construction of 
Congo-Ocean railroad was the first attempt to establish 
transportation through the jungle. Workers fought their 
way through 300 miles of jungle, built 92 bridges, and 
12 tunnels before the line was completed in 1934. 

After France was conquered by Germany in World 
War II, the French territories in Africa became bases 
for the Free French resistance government. Modern 
economic growth started then. Also, the African people 
were given increasing control of local government and 
representation in the French parliament itself. 

In 1960, the Republic of Congo joined with Chad 
and the Central African Republic to lay the framework 
for a confederation in economic and political matters. 
This loose union might help the Republic in its struggle 
to achieve a healthy economy since the resources of all 
the countries could be pooled to solve problems com- 
mon to all. Complete success, however, will probably 
not be achieved until some solution has been found for 
equatorial Africa’s most perplexing problem, the jungle 
that chokes progress. 


GUINEA 


- Elevation: Highest point: 4,921 feet 
Lowest point: Sea level 
Principal languages: Bantu languages; Spanish 
Principal religions: Animism; Catholicism 


Currency unit: Peseta 


Fernando Péo is extremely fertile, and farmers raise 
tobacco, sugar cane, cacao, and coffee. Yet production 
lags and varies in output. Because of the debilitating 
climate, the colony does not have enough people to 
take full advantage of its good resources. Many 
workers come in from other areas, especially from 
Nigeria. 

Like Portugal, Spain prefers to think of its African 
territories as parts of the home country, and has no in- 
tention of giving them up. So far, there has been little 
demand for independence. 
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Timber is Gabon's most valuable product. 


Gabon (Gay-bon) is almost entirely over-grown by 
rain forest, swelters in the heat, and has no railroads. 
Despite this, Gabon can look to an economic future as 
one of the most prosperous nations in Equatorial Africa. 

The dense tropical forest that has done so much 
to retard progress rests on rock that contains untouched 
mineral wealth. In southeastern Gabon is the world’s 
largest known deposit of manganese, needed for mak- 
ing high-strength steel. Known iron-ore deposits at 
Mekambo ( Meh-kam-bo) and Tchibanga (Chee-bang- 
ah), compare favorably with the great Mesabi, Ver- 
million, and Cuyuna deposits of Minnesota. Gabon 
also possesses uranium, diamonds, and gold, and it is 
one of the few countries of Africa South of the Sahara 
with producing oil fields. Its many rivers offer a rich 
source of power. 

A prospering lumber industry exports logs of ma- 
hogany and ebony. Other timber is converted into 
plywood in new factories. 

The principal food crops are bananas, manioc, corn, 
and rice. Cacao, coffee, peanuts, and palm oil are pro- 
duced for sale. 

Gabon has coastal plains, plateaus, mountains, and 
river valleys. There are two rainy seasons and two dry 
seasons with temperatures averaging between 70 and 
80 degrees. The rain is heaviest along the northern 
seacoast, where as much as 150 inches fall annually. 


The heat and humidity make living uncomfortable, but 
in the forests the valuable mahogany, ebony, and 
okoumé trees grow thick and fast. 

Until it became independent in 1960, Gabon was 
part of French Equatorial Africa. Its history is similar 
to that of the rest of the West African coast. Soon after 
the first Europeans came to the coast of Gabon, the 
slave trade began, followed by exploration of the inte- 
rior. Eventually, the French signed treaties with the 
local rulers to establish their control. 

Gabon is small and thinly populated, but it could 
grow to be one of Africa’s wealthiest new nations. 
Even now, the country’s foreign sales, mostly lumber, 
exceed its imports. 

Gabon’s minerals and potential water power are 
superb resources on which to build a modern, indus- 
trial nation. The problems are the forests and the 
mountains. Mining ventures and railroads have already 
been planned, including a 47-mile cable railway to 
carry manganese over the rugged foothills of the Chail- 
lu Mountains (Shy-yoo). 


Better health is one of the great, bright hopes of the new Africa. 
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A boatman on the Ubangi River 


The Central African Republic lies on a river-carved 
plateau more than 300 miles from the sea. Bangui 
(Bang-oo-ee), with a population of 80,000 people, is 
the only large city in this primarily rural country. 
Northward from Bangui, Africa changes. Tropical rain 
forest cloaks the southern part of the country, but the 
lush green foliage, brilliantly colored flowers, and huge 
trees gradually thin out. The forest becomes more 
open until, near the Chad border, rolling grasslands 
emerge and stretch to the horizon. The climate changes 
with the terrain. The southern forests receive 50 inches 
of rain annually; the northern grasslands receive only 
10 inches. 

Although lumbering is a growing industry, farming 
is the principal support of the people. Cotton and 
_ coffee are the chief crops. The Africans raise most of 
the cotton on small fields, while the Europeans special- 
ize in growing coffee on large plantations. Cotton 
thrives in almost every part of the country and brings 
it the most money. 

Frenchmen from the Congo region established an 
outpost at Bangui in 1889. Using this town as a base, 
expeditions explored the Ubangi and Shari river val- 
leys and the grasslands between. By 1894, French 
control was complete. After World War II, local gov- 
ernment was gradually given over to the Africans until 
the country became independent in 1960. 
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Capital: Fort-Lamy Principal languages: Hamitic languages; 
Arabic; French 
Population (1962): 2,750,000 


Density: 5.5 per square mile 


Distribution: Urban: 2 per cent; 
Rural: 98 per cent 


Principal religions: Islam;Animism 


Currency unit: Franc C.F.A. 
(Communauté francaise d’Afrique) 


National holiday: August 11, Independence Day 


Area: 495,800 square miles National anthem: Lo Tchadienne (The opening 


line, translated, reads: “O my 
country, that God will protect 
Lowest point: 800 feet you...”) 


Elevation: Highest point: 11,204 feet; 


Chad is a remote land in the interior, where Equatorial 
Africa meets the Africa of the Sahara. Northern Chad 
has some oasis towns, with whitewashed huts and Arab 
markets. 

Southern Chad is different, with slow-flowing rivers 
cutting through hot, moist grasslands before flowing 
into the shallow waters of Lake Chad. In Fort-Lamy 
(For Lah-mee), the capital, the population is almost 
wholly tribal African. Cattle and sheep herding is a 
leading occupation. The principal cash crop is cotton. 


Elephants grazing in the Chad savannah 
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Capital: Yaoundé Principal languages: Negro and Bantu 
languages; French 
Population (1962): 4,150,000 Principal religion: Animism 
Density: 23 per square mile Political divisions: 19 Regions 
Distribution: Urban: 5 per cent Currency unit: Franc C.F.A. (Communauté 
Rural: 95 per cent frangaise d’Afrique) 


National holiday: Jan. 1, Independence Day’ 


inbeter eh ailink eerste iia | National anthem: ‘‘O Cameroon”’ (The opening 


Elevation: Highest point: 13,354 feet line, translated, reads: 
phd Sark ris “© Cameroon, cradle of our 
Lowest point: Sea level ancestors .. .”) 


C ameroon is a tropical land of many different land- 
scapes and peoples. Except in the mountains, it is hot 
and wet. Mangrove trees, their exposed roots inter- 
twined and almost impenetrable, fill the swamplands 
of the Atlantic seacoast. The coastal lowlands are a 
narrow strip of territory that gives way to rugged high- 
lands, crowded with rain forests and crowned by lofty 
mountain peaks. The thick forests and mountains 
dominate the southwest part of the country. Mount 
Cameroon, lying close to the Atlantic, is the highest 


A tall palm in the rain forest of Cameroon 


Cacao is an important crop in heavily-forested Cameroon. Orange-colored pods grow directly from the trunk of the cacao tree. 
The brown seeds taken from the pods, cacao beans, are dried, roasted, and then ground to make chocolate. 


point in the country, its peak thrusting 13,354 feet into 
the sky. Near the Chad border in the north, the land 
becomes a hot, monotonous, grassy plain. Despite the 
difficult terrain, the people manage with primitive 
methods to till enough land to support themselves. 
There is a small surplus for export. 

The people of Cameroon are of varied tribal groups. 
Bantu tribes inhabit much of the south. The northern 
tribesmen are descended from Hamitic people who 
came from the Sudan country farther north. Most of 
the northerners are Moslem, while the southerners are 
animists or Christians. 

No European nation became interested in the coun- 
try until 1884 when the Germans established their rule. 
French and British forces conquered the territory dur- 
ing World War I. Both countries exercised trusteeship 
over sections of it until 1960 when the French section 
became an independent country. 

Since Cameroon became independent, its govern- 
ment has followed much the same course as many other 
new African states. Improvement programs in trans- 
portation, agriculture, education, health, and electric 
power have been started with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. The government, with French financial and tech- 
nical help, is attacking the common African problem 
of making a modern nation out of an underdeveloped 
one. Because of its tropical climate, lack of large quan- 
tities of mineral resources, and almost complete ab- 
sence of manufacturing industries, Cameroon’s prog- 
ress will be much slower than that of countries like 
Nigeria and Ghana. 
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The people in many of the countries in Africa South of the Sahara recently celebrated their independence. 


Togo 


Dahomey 


WEST AFRICA 


The equatorial forest dominates the countries that lie along the Atlan- 
tic coast of West Africa. For hundreds of miles, from Senegal in the 
west to the eastern border of Nigeria, the forest grows in a broad, 
luxuriant strip. Between the forest and the Atlantic, a narrow coastal 
lowland of sand spits, lagoons, mangrove swamps, and flat plains paral- 
lel the forest growth. Here, where the climate is hot and humid, some 
of Africa’s newest, most important countries are found. This is the 
land of Nigeria, Ghana, Guinea, and Senegal, all nations of significant 
influence in the new Africa. 

The people of these countries are almost all Africans, and there are 
no problems concerning representation of Africans and non-Africans 
in government. Though agriculture remains the bulwark of the econ- 
omies of the West African lands, some of the countries, Nigeria and 
Ghana, for example, have built large export businesses in special crops 
demanded by world markets. Huge quantities of peanuts, cocoa, and 
palm oil are shipped from West African ports each year. 

Lying far from the seacoast, hundreds of miles away from the 
drenching rains and forest, are the lands of Niger, Mali, and Upper 
Volta. Mauritania faces the Atlantic, but extends far into the dry 
Sahara. Within the boundaries of these countries, Africa South of the 
Sahara merges with North Africa. They lie partly in the enormous 
wilderness of the great desert. In contrast to a West African land such 
as Liberia, which is engulfed in rainfall much of the year, Mali and 
Mauritania are pitifully short of water and shade. Farming in the 
northern part of West Africa is possible only by irrigation. These 
northern lands must remain partially dependent on France. 
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NIGERIA 
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Capital: Lagos 


A Nigerian carrying the fruit of the oil palm 


Nigeria (Ny-jeer-ee-ya) is the land of the Niger 
River. It lies on the Atlantic coast of Africa between 
Dahomey and Cameroun, and it is Africa’s most popu- 
lous nation. 

Although the people of this new nation belong to 
scores of different tribal stocks, all Nigerians have at 
least two things in common, however: energy and the 
desire to improve their living standards. 

The northern half of the country is a semi-arid pla- 
teau. Here the people are mostly Moslems. They are 
the Hausas, shrewd traders and hard- -working farmers, 
and the tall Fulani, mainly nomad herdsmen. Both are 
descendants of tribes who ruled over large areas of 
West Africa centuries ago. The southern half of the 
country is divided into two regions. East of the Niger 
River live the Ibos, the largest tribal group in all 
Nigeria. They are a bouyant people who enjoy work- 
ing in business and politics. Their equally enterprising 
women have become famous as traders. The largest 
group in western Nigeria is the Yoruba tribe, a farming 
people with a reverence for tribal tradition, who came 
into the land from the northeast centuries ago. 

Lying in the center of the great bend of the West 
African coast, Nigeria faces the sea. Its long, sand- 
strewn coastline is washed by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Here the tropical rain forest of Central Africa grows 
down to the beaches, and the climate is hot and humid. 


Population (1962): 36,100,000 
Density: 98 per square mile 
Distribution: Urban: 12 per cent 

Rural: 88 per cent 


367,641 square miles 


Elevation: Highest point: 6,700 feet 
Lowest point: Sea level 
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Principal languages: Negro langva ges; A 
reals ‘ 


Political divisions: Three regions and one Sete 
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Currency unit: Nigerian Pound 


National holiday: First Thursday in June, 
Queen's Birthday 


National anthem: Nigeria, We Hail Thee 


Some of the forest region gets 150 inches of rain each 
year, and a small area has more than 200 inches. The 
green wall of the forest rises behind the seacoast and 
reaches as far as 100 miles inland. 

The Niger River enters the country from the north- 
west, after flowing for hundreds of miles through 
Mali, Niger, and Dahomey. It twists across west- 
central Nigeria, finally joining the Benue River ( Bayn- 
way ) in the center of the country. There it turns south 
toward the Atlantic. In the coastal lowlands, it fans 
into many channels of a swampy delta. Between the 
rain forest of the lowlands and the northern highlands, 
the land becomes a rolling, grassy plain. With less rain, 
trees grow in scattered clumps. Forests rise only in 
the Niger and Benue river valleys. 

The high plateau of northern Nigeria rises sharply 
from the plains to heights of 6,000 feet. These high- 
lands get as little as 20 inches of rainfall in a year, and 
some temperatures rise to well over 100 degrees. In 
the warm season, the harmattan, a strong wind from 
the Sahara, blows across northern Nigeria, turning the 
air hazy with sand from the desert. 

Portuguese seamen made the first European con- 
tact with the Nigerians in 1485, Their tales of adven- 
ture, spices, and ivory did not result in further explora- 
tion by Portugal. The English came in 1553. 

Slavery in the New World changed the original 
contacts between Nigerians and Europeans from 
friendly to hostile. For centuries, the Arabs from 
North Africa had carried on a caravan slave trade from - 
lands south of the Sahara. With fast-moving ships, 
Portuguese, then Dutch, Danish, British, and other 
slave traders transported slaves more efficiently to 
keep up with New World demands. 

After the British suppressed the slave trade in 
West Africa in the early nineteenth century, Nigeria 
might have been ignored, except for the needs of the 
industrial revolution. Its new machines required 
lubricating oil. Oil from Nigerian palms worked splen- 


didly and became more valuable than slaves ever were. 

British explorers, traders, planters, and missionaries 
opened up more and more of the vast land. By 1900, 
the British controlled nearly all of present-day Nigeria. 
The colonial administration was unusually skillful and 
permitted local customs and tribal rule to prevail. 
Gradually the Nigerians grasped the patterns of west- 
ern government. By 1957, there were a central govern- 
ment for general administration and three separate 
regional governments, which enjoyed a great deal of 
freedom in local affairs. Nigeria requested independ- 
ence and got it on October 1, 1960. 

Nigeria is primarily an agricultural country. In 
the forest belt in southern Nigeria, especially near the 
Niger Delta, the oil palm grows. The Nigerian farmer 
uses its leaves for making thatched roofs and rope, 
taps it for sap from which wine is made, and feeds the 
ground kernels of its fruit to his cattle. But oil, pressed 
from its fruit and seeds, or kernels, is its most impor- 
tant product. 


"Nigeria 


Nigeria furnishes 50 per cent of the world’s palm 
kernels and 30 per cent of its palm oil. Almost 200,000 
tons of palm oil are exported yearly to be made into 
margarine and cooking fats. Nigeria exports over 
400,000 tons of palm kernels for use in soap making. 
Nigeria is the largest shipper of peanuts in the world. 
Almost 100 million dollars in peanuts and peanut 
products are exported from Nigeria annually. The 
Portuguese first brought peanut plants to Nigeria from 
South America 400 years ago. 

Like peanuts, cocoa trees were not native to Ni- 
geria. Young plants were brought from Brazil during 
the nineteenth century. Cocoa trees are raised on 
thousands of small farms in the western region of the 
country. The first, small shipment of 21 tons was 
made in 1895. Now, almost 150,000 tons are shipped 
each year, bringing into Nigeria more than 100 mil- 
lion dollars. Nigerian farmers also raise cotton, rubber 
trees, and food products. Most of Nigeria’s cotton is 
raised in the north. 
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In northern Nigeria, bags of peanuts are stacked high waiting for ex- 


port. People also grow them for their own food. 
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This man, who is probably the head of 
his tribe, lives in Kano. 


The mines of Nigeria may some day prove to be as 
valuable as its forests and farms. Many minerals have 
been located, but in such scattered areas and small 
quantities that mining them is not profitable. There 
are a few important exceptions: tin, coal, and oil. Tin 
is mined in the northern plateau and Nigeria furnishes 
5 per cent of the world supply. Coal, from the eastern 
region, is used for electric power. 

Oil prospectors searched twenty years in Nigeria 
before they found oil. Since production began in 1958, 
it has gradually increased. If the new oil fields prove 
to be extensive, some of Nigeria’s power problems will 
be solved. A refinery at Port Harcourt, near the south- 
ern coast, is planned, but until it is completed, the crude 
oil must be exported. 

Unlike most of the other African people who have 
recently achieved freedom, the Nigerians have grasped 
the idea of a nation as opposed to the tribe. Its re- 
sources and its imaginative people could make Nigeria 
the leader of Negro Africa. Because Nigeria’s colonial 
experience was relatively good, most Nigerians do not 
fear doing business with other more powerful nations. 
In turn, foreign investors have not been timid about 
investing in Nigerian development plans. 

The Nigerians have already begun expanding their 
small industry, developing more mining and adding to 
electric power production. Plans have been discussed 
for an iron and steel industry. Improvements are being 
made in transportation, and work is being done to raise 
educational and health standards. If the Nigerians 
can keep their stability and, with outside help, use the 
many talents they possess, they can prove to the world 
that independence can make for a happier life eco- 
nomically as well as politically. 
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An African farmer inspects his cotton crop. 


Niger covers an immense, dry area in Africa’s interior, 
larger than Texas and California together. The country 
takes its name from the Niger River, which flows 
through a short 185 miles of the far southwestern 
corner of the country. 

Most of Niger’s people live in the dry grasslands 
called savannas, which lie along its southern borders, 
facing Upper Volta, Dahomey, and Nigeria. Here and 
there trees and clumps of bushes stand out above the 
grass. The savannas extend almost unbroken from the 
southwestern corner of the country to Lake Chad. 
Though the area surrounding Niamey (Nyah-may), 
the capital, receives a fairly adequate rainfall of 30 
inches a year, the savannas farther east and north get 
less than ten inches. Still farther north, the grass is 
sparser, shrubs are less frequent, and there are no 
trees. Finally the savanna merges into the enormous 
waste land of the Sahara. 

In central Niger, Fulani and Tuareg tribesmen keep 
flocks of cattle, sheep, goats, and camels. They pursue 
the hard, independent life of the nomad, their lives 
entirely dependent on the well-being of their animals. 
As the seasons change and water grows scarce, the 
nomads must lead their flocks to better grazing lands 
and moisture. 

Farther north, deep in the unfriendly Sahara, there 
are great expanses of drifting, shifting sand where 


Niger 


almost nobody lives. Here, there is practically never 
any rainfall and the daytime temperatures are very 
high. The desert heat is sometimes so intense that if 
any rain does fall it evaporates before reaching the 
baked wilderness. 

Historically, Niger has been a crossroads of trade 
between northern and southern Africa and a path of 
war for migrating peoples. Though desolate, this land 
on the southern edge of the desert has been fought 
over for centuries. 

At various times in its stormy past, the land was 
a part of the Songhai, Hausa, Bornu, and Sokoto em- 
pires. These early African kingdoms fought for control 
of the lands around the Niger River. In the twelfth 
century, Arabs invaded the Niger region from the 
north. Islam became the dominant religion in the 
land, and has remained so, Today a large majority of 
the people are Moslems. 

The first Europeans to explore the country, after 
the Romans, were probably members of British expedi- 
tions in the nineteenth century. The British made no 
attempt to colonize the region. In the 1890's, the French 
began their long, gradual conquest, resisted by the 
fierce Tuareg tribesmen of the north who didn’t admit 
defeat until 1922. Niger then became a part of French 
West Africa, The French stayed for about forty years. 
The region, parched and unfriendly as it is, made a 
convenient link, or land-bridge, between France’s 
territory in Chad and its West African lands. During 
French rule, some of the enormous problems of the 
country were attacked. Niger became completely inde- 
pendent in 1960. 

Along the course of the Niger River sufficient water 
is available to make rice a leading crop. Eastward, 
along the southern border, is the most productive part 
of the country. The staple goods grown here are millet 
and sorghum. The government is encouraging farmers 
to raise peanuts and cotton as cash crops. 

The 1930’s saw severe famines during unusually 
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dry years, but since then the agricultural economy has 
become more stabilized. The new government has 
concentrated its energies on soil conservation and 
reclamation. Irrigation systems have been built in 
southeastern Niger to bring more land under cultiva- 
tion and improve the yield. 


Next to subsistence farming, Niger’s productive | 


occupation is livestock raising. Most is in the hands of 
the Fulani nomads who do not wish to sell their cattle, 
sheep, and goats for meat. They prefer to live off the 
produce of their animals, using their skins, meat, and 
milk for themselves and selling surplus milk, butter, 
and cheese in the local market. Hides and skins are 
exported and make high-quality leather. 

The government is doing all it can to change the 
nomad’s attitude toward stock-raising, so that an export 
trade in meat can be developed. Programs have also 
been started to reduce disease among the animals and 
to provide more watering places for them. At present, 
they are of generally poor quality because of the hun- 
dreds of miles they must roam in the intense heat 
searching for food and water. 

Niger’s leaders are quite realistic about their coun- 
try’s future. They recognize that Niger is a grim, harsh 
land far from the sea in the interior of Africa. There 
are many problems to be faced besides extending irri- 
gation, improving land, and persuading the nomads to 
market their animals. Better transportation is a press- 
ing problem. If meat is to be exported, there must be 
freezing plants. Health, education, transportation, and 
the development of the concept of nationalism and of 
national loyalty in the nomadic tribesmen are also 
enormous tasks which must be faced. 

Niger has received financial help since it obtained 
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its independence from France, and it will undoubtedly 
receive more. There are many underdeveloped lands 
in Africa south of the Sahara that need help from the 
older, wealthier countries in the world. Niger is one of 
the least developed and poorest of all these lands. Its 
country’s need for help is not surprising, considering 
its violent history and unpromising dryness. Perhaps 
the really remarkable thing about Niger is that it has 
been able to make as much progress as it has against 
such tremendous odds. 


These Moslem citizens of Tahoua, a town in the arid savannah country of west-central Niger, are returning from prayer. 
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African gendarmes dress for the climate. 


Dahomey (Dah-home-ee), like its big eastern neigh- 
bor, Nigeria, is primarily an agricultural country. The 
oil palm furnishes both countries with their most im- 
portant export products, palm oil and kernels. But here 
the similarity ends. While Nigeria also exports large 
quantities of cocoa and peanuts and _ respectable 
amounts of cotton, rubber, and tin, Dahomey sells only 
insignificant amounts of coffee and a few minor items. 
Because of its one-crop economy, Dahomey’s develop- 
ment plans are always in danger. A drop in the price 
of palm products on the world market cuts deeply into 
the country’s economic stability. 

Most of Dahomey’s oil palms grow on a heavily 
forested plateau in the southern part of the country 
where there are two rainy seasons and two dry seasons 
each year. This is Dahomey’s thickly populated area, 
the home of Fon, Adja, and Yoruba tribesmen. 

A great swamp lies across the plateau, extending 
from the Nigerian border in the east to near the town 
of Abomey (Ah-boh-may) in west-central Dahomey. 
The plateau reaches almost to the seacoast, a region of 
connected lagoons sheltered from the ocean by a thin 
strip of sandy flatland. Dahomey’s longest rivers flow 
southward across the plateau into the sea or the 
lagoons. 

Northern Dahomey is on higher ground. In the 
northeast, broad, fertile plains, broken by clumps of 
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trees or forest areas, provide land for Bariba farmers 
and Fulani herdsmen. The land rises in the north- 
western part of the country into low-peaked moun- 
tains. Though it is hot in the north also, there is less 
humidity here and only one rainy season. The northern 
rivers flow into the Niger River. 

Dahomey received its independence from France 
in 1960, Since then, with French help, it has initiated 
plans for education, health, and transportation im- 
provement. France is also its best customer, and in 
recent years has almost balanced its imports to Da- 
homey by purchases. 
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U pper Volta is an agricultural country, and its future 
well-being is closely tied to that of its neighbors. Most 
of the trade between Mali and Niger which border 
Upper Volta on the north, and the Ivory Coast, Ghana, 
Togo, and Dahomey, bordering it on the south, moves 
through Upper Volta. The country benefits from this 
and sells most of its exports to these neighboring coun- 
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: A hump-backed Zebu steer of Upper Volta 

tries. Most of Upper Volta’s people are farmers and 
stock raisers. Almost all the food crops raised are 
needed in the country itself, but there is an export sur- 
plus of livestock. Upper Volta is trying to improve its 
own living standards and those of its neighbors by in- 
creasing its production of livestock for the growing 
markets along the seacoast. 


COAST 


During the fifteenth century, French ships sailed to 
the rain-drenched, tropical forests of Africa on the 
Gulf of Guinea to obtain ivory. The brisk ivory trade 
gave the name “Ivory Coast” to the land between pres- 
ent day Ghana and Liberia. A hot, humid, dense forest 
covers the southern half of the country. In the north, 
the trees are farther apart and in the cooler, drier cli- 


The ivory trade gave this land its name. 


mate, eventually give way to spacious grasslands. 

The Ivory Coast is an agricultural country, but 
many of its farmers raise cash crops such as coffee and 
cocoa for export rather than foods. Most of the cocoa 
and coffee is exported to the United States. Timber 
and banana trade is also growing. The trade in ivory, 
however, is important today only in the country’s name. 
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Coffee is raised on many farms in Togo. 


Togo is a hot and humid little country on the West 
African coast, a narrow strip between Ghana on the 
west and Dahomey on the east. Its greatest width is 
200 miles. From this it narrows to a coastline of less 
than 50 miles. 

Highlands and ridges dominate Togo’s surface. In 
the north, a range of hills reaches entirely across the 
land, extending into northwestern Dahomey and 
northeastern Ghana. The central hills of the country 
range along the Ghana border in western Togo, almost 
to the flat, sandy seacoast. North of the hilly regions, 
Togo slopes down to a grass-covered plateau, while 
south and east of the central hills, the land is mainly 
a forested lowland. 

The hills divide the country physically and the 
people culturally. The ancestors of most of the south- 
ern people lived near the Niger River. Living close to 
Europeans who settled in the coastal region, the south- 
ern people absorbed many European ideas and skills. 
Many of them moved into the towns and became Chris- 
tians. Many of those who remained farmers changed 
from subsistence to cash-crop farming. Their farms 
produce most of Togo’s limited exports. The northern 
people are descendants of tribes who migrated from 
the Sudan region. Isolated from the coast by distance 
and the hills, they were much slower in learning Euro- 
pean ways. Most of the northerners continue their 
traditional lives of subsistence farming and hold fast 
to their primitive religions. 


Togo is primarily an agricultural country where 
most of the farmers still use primitive farming methods. 
Basic African food crops such as cassava, yams, and 
corn are the chief farm products, In the south, small 
quantities of coconuts, coffee, cocoa, and other prod- 
ucts are grown for export. France buys most of them 
and furnishes over 40 per cent of Togo’s imports. 

The Germans established the first permanent Euro- 
pean settlements in Togo in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. Portuguese and French traders had founded trad- 
ing posts on the seacoast earlier, but abandoned them. 
The Germans proclaimed a protectorate in 1885, which 
included present-day Togo and the area between Togo 
and the Volta River in Ghana. German colonial rule 


~ lasted until the end of World War I, when the part of 


the colony that now lies in Ghana became a mandate 
of the League of Nations under British control and the 
remainder under French rule. This unfortunate divi- 
sion of the colony was further perpetuated when Ghana 
attained independence. The British-administered por- 
tion of the old German colony was incorporated into 
Ghana. France’s mandated territory was given inde- 
pendence in 1960. 

Though politically independent, Togo is still tied 
to France economically. It is too underdeveloped to 
stand alone in the highly competitive world. Without 
French financial assistance, Togo would find itself in a 
situation even more difficult than it is so soon after 
independence. The mineral resources of the country, 
for example, are not developed because of lack of capi- 
tal with which to finance prospecting and build trans- 
portation. The manufacturing situation is similar. 
Until capital comes in large amounts, the country will 
have to exist on its agriculture. The government is 
doing all it can to improve farm production, but the 
problems of Togo are too complicated to be solved by 
improvement in any single phase of its economy. Better 
education and health, and general economic develop- 
ment must all be included in its goals. 
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Ripening cacao pods growing on a cacao tree 


Ghana’s (Gah-nah) prosperity is related to the 
world’s sweet tooth. In its lush southern rain forests it 
raises more cocoa than any other country in the world. 
In recent years, Ghanian farmers have grown more 
than $190,000,000 worth of cocoa, about two-thirds of 
the country’s exports. 

Ghana is far from jungle-choked despite this heavy 
forest growth. The Volta River basin and most of 
northern Ghana are well watered, rolling, grass-covered 
plains, or savannas, punctuated by hills and ridges. 
Near the border with Upper Volta, in the north, 
grasses are shorter and the shrubbery is smaller and 
more sparse, 

Most Ghanians are descendants of the people of the 
ancient African empire of the same name, but remain 
loyal to their separate tribes. They consider them- 
selves Ashanti, Ga, Fanti, or whatever their tribal herit- 
age may be. To promote national unity, the modern- 
minded government has drastically curbed the power 
of the chiefs. 

Many of the Ghanian tribes lived in what is present- 
day Ghana when the first Europeans of record, the 
Portuguese, arrived in 1471, but others migrated into 
the area later. The Portuguese traded in gold dust with 
the Africans and in 1482 built a fort on the seacoast, 
which still stands. The’ Dutch, Danes, Germans, 
Swedes, and the British followed. All of the Europeans 
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traded in gold, and the region became known as the 
Gold Coast. When the gold supply began to dwindle, 
the slave trade was substituted. After the British de- 
clared the slave trade illegal in 1807, the other Euro- 
peans withdrew their forces from the Gold Coast. 

In the late nineteenth century, the British went to 
war with the powerful Ashanti tribesmen who raided 
their neighbors to supply slaves for slave traders. After 
seven wars, the Ashanti were conquered in 1901. Their 
lands and other northern areas were added to those of 
the coastal region, which had become a colony in 1886. 
The boundaries of the Gold Coast remained unchanged 
until the German colony of Togoland, lying east of the 
Volta River, was added to it as a mandated territory 
after World War I. 

The Gold Coast, renamed Ghana after its independ- 
ence in 1957, has made encouraging progress. How- 
ever, the task still ahead seems overwhelming. The 
country has 750 miles of railroad track and more than 
2,000 miles of hard-surfaced roads. But far in the back 
country, along the Volta River, one must travel in a 
dugout canoe. In Kumasi (Koo-mah-see), the former 
stronghold of the Ashanti, one of the most modern 
hospitals in Africa has been built, but the city is still 
only a large town of thatched-roof houses. 

In Accra (Ah-krah), the capital, tall, streamlined 
buildings in the center of the city overlook miles of 
tin-roofed shacks. 

Ghana’s welfare is still tied to the cocoa tree. The 
possibility of reduced demand or over-production 
could reduce prices and create disaster. Disease might 
wipe out the trees. Underdeveloped lands along the 
west coast of Africa have many infant cacao tree plant- 
ings. The maturing of the trees presents a growing 
threat to Ghana’s economy, for in future years it could 
mean an over-production of cocoa. In recognition of 
this, the government has been seeking new avenues of 
agricultural diversification for the country. 

The government has decided on two vitally impor- 
tant programs to assure Ghana’s future growth. One 
plan is the broadening of the agricultural economy to 
include a wider range of cash crops for export. This 
will involve increased planting of oil palms, coffee, 
coconuts, and peanuts. The second plan is the con- 
struction of a Volta River dam, to be built with profits 
from cocoa sales and loans from foreign sources. 

Ghana’s leaders hope to use some of the hydro- 
electric power generated by the Volta dam to operate 
manufacturing plants. Much of the power would also 
be employed in converting the country’s extensive 
bauxite reserves to aluminum for export. If Ghana is 
successful in these ventures, it will be a monument to 
the power of science and planning in solving pressing 
problems in a problem-ridden continent. 
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The man in the picture below is stirring cacao as they dry in 
the sun. When dry, the beans will be graded and bagged. 
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Palms provide valuable Liberian exports. 


Until Ghana received its independence in 1957, Li- 
beria was the only independent country in West Africa. 
It was founded as a home for freed African slaves from 
the United States by the American Colonization Society 
in the early nineteenth century. The settlement re- 
mained a ward of the society from 1822 to 1847, when 
Liberia declared itself independent. 

The immigrant American Negroes were resented by 
the native population. There were tribal attacks on the 
new settlers. The Americo-Liberians were inexperi- 
enced in government. However, they have remained in 
control of the government, while the tribal peoples of 
the interior continued their own ways of living as if the 
official government did not exist. This situation contin- 
ued almost to the present. They had neither money nor 
the availability of organizations such as the United 
Nations where they could voice complaints or seek 
help. Considering these difficulties, it is surprising that 
Liberia succeeded in remaining independent, though 
not surprising that it remained backward and poor. 

Lying on the southwestern coast of Africa’s bulge, 
Liberia faces the South Atlantic Ocean. It is a tropical 
country, hot and humid. Moist winds from the Atlan- 
tic blow over the narrow coastal lowlands and plateaus, 
bringing frequent, drenching rains. Some areas of the 
Liberian coast, a region of marshes and lagoons, are 
deluged with more than 200 inches of rain annually. 


The interior of the country is much drier, receiving 75 
inches of rain or less. 

Behind the seacoast, Liberia’s surface rises quickly 
to a plateau. Here giant mahogany and ironwood trees 
lift their evergreen tops high above the earth and form 
part of Africa’s great impenetrable equatorial forest. 
The forest grows in a broad belt stretching across the 
entire country, from its western border with Sierra 
Leone to the Ivory Coast on the east. Farther inland 
the plateau rises to highlands and low mountains. 
Many rivers have their sources in these highlands. 
Flowing down from the mountains, they cut across the 
lower plateau and the coastal plain to empty into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

It was near the mouth of the St. Paul River, where 
Liberia’s capital, Monrovia, now stands, that the first 
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freed slaves from the United States landed in 1822. 
More came to the new settlement later, some brought 
by United States naval vessels after being rescued 
from slave ships. These early settlers were forced to 
wage a fight for survival against the local African 
tribesmen, a struggle which they almost lost. Disease 
was also widespread and helped to make life even more 
difficult for the newcomers. 

The settlers declared Liberia a free and independ- 
ent republic in 1847. They set up a government mod- 
eled on that of the United States and slowly achieved 
diplomatic recognition from other countries. After 
almost a century of struggle against poverty, made 
worse by misguided and even inept government, Li- 
beria found itself virtually bankrupt. Unable to pay 
debts to American and British interests, Liberia came 
close to becoming a protectorate of the League of Na- 
tions or the United States. This was averted under 
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most unusual circumstances when an American rubber 
company picked up the government’s debts in exchange 
for rubber-growing concessions. 

During the late 1930’s and early 1940’s, Liberia’s 
economy began to improve. World War II provided a 
great stimulus. The United States established an air 
base in the country and spent large sums to improve 
Liberia’s transport facilities. Since World War II, 
there has been much investment in the country. Many 
foreign-owned companies have been granted conces- 
sions to develop the resources, 

Though the rubber plantations and mines operated 
by foreign companies employ thousands of workers, 
and Liberian attitudes are being changed by them, the 
country remains essentially agricultural. Most of the 
tribal Liberians still make a living as subsistence 
farmers, They clear enough forest land to plant food 
crops for their needs. After a few years, the soil loses 
its fertility and the farmers move on to clear a new 
area. The principal food crop is rice. Many varieties 
are grown, but most of the crop is upland rice, kinds 
that do not need to grow in water. Crops grown for 
sale are mainly tree products, such as palm oil and 
kernels, kola nuts, and an increasing quantity of rubber. 

The foreign companies operating plantations in 
Liberia have been mostly interested in rubber grow- 
ing, but some of them are beginning to cultivate coffee. 
The rubber exports of the country have increased 
enormously since the first shipments in the 1930's. 

The hills in southwestern Liberia cover some of the 
earth’s top-grade iron ore. In 1961, an American-owned 
company mined and shipped more than 2,000,000 tons 
of iron ore from there. Besides this ore, four other 
deposits have been located. 

Currently, Liberia’s government is straining to solve 
its many problems. The collapse of the country in the 
economic depression years of the early 1930's is vividly 
remembered. The present profits on rubber and iron 
ore are serving to prime Liberia’s economic pump. The 
country’s old debts were paid in 1952. Now Liberia 
has arranged new loans to help finance badly needed 
improvement programs. 

Since Liberia is beset by all the problems afflicting 
the new African nations, it is sometimes hard to realize 
that it has been independent for more than a century. 
The great majority of the people are poorly housed 
and poorly nourished. Health conditions are bad and 
the average life span is tragically short. Illiteracy is 
widespread, and the population is split into many tribal 
groups. Because Liberia never had an enlightened 
colonial government as Nigeria did, and because it 
became free before the large nations were inclined to 
give help to struggling countries, it is less developed 
than many of the newer nations. 
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SIERRA LEONE 
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The coat-of-arms of Sierra Leone 


Europeans called Sierra Leone (See-eh-rah Lee-ohn) 
the “white man’s grave” during the nineteenth century. 
Steaming temperatures and torrential rains, dysentery, 
malaria, and yellow fever weakened or killed many of 
the early explorers and settlers. 

Sierra Leone is a tropical country of rugged hills, 
dense forests, and swift-flowing, crocodile-infested 
rivers. Tangled mangrove swamps line the seacoast, 
separating the low-lying marshes of a coastal plain 
from the Atlantic Ocean. Leopards, antelopes, and 
other animals are found in the hills and mountains 
behind the plain. 

Despite its miserable climate and large stretches of 
rough, infertile land, Sierra Leone is productive. Agri- 
culture and mining are the pillars of the economy, as 
in other parts of West Africa. Its farmers grow cassava, 
rice, and millet and such export crops as cocoa, coffee, 
peanuts, ginger, and palm kernels. Diamonds of gem 
quality are the most valuable mineral exported. Iron 
ore, chromite, and small amounts of gold are also 
mined. 

In 1787, the British purchased a portion of the 
Sierra Leone peninsula, where the city of Freetown is 
located, from an African chief. They established a 
home for freed slaves in the small territory. 

The first immigrants to be settled in Sierra Leone 
were former American slaves who had been freed by 
the British during the American Revolution. These 
settlers were joined by other freed Africans from dif- 
ferent places in the British Empire, including Nova 
Scotia and Jamaica. When the British navy actively 


began to suppress the West African slave trade by 
seizing slave ships, the population of the territory in- 
creased rapidly. Africans held captive aboard the 
slave ships were taken to Sierra Leone and freed. Most 
of them settled there. 

By 1808, almost the entire peninsula was in British 
hands, and it became a colony. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century, the British signed more treaties with 
the African chiefs, and in 1896 a protectorate was pro- 
claimed over the interior lands. Sierra Leone has gen- 
erally been a peaceful land. The colony and protector- 
ate were governed and developed as separate political 
units by the British colonial administration. In 1961, 
the colony and protectorate were combined to make a 
new independent republic. 
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Bananas thrive in Guinea's tropical climate. 


In spite of its small size, Guinea (Gih-nee) is one of 
the most influential of Africa’s new lands. A little 
smaller than Colorado, and with a population of 3,000,- 
000, Guinea is underdeveloped, probably underpopu- 
lated, and undercapitalized. But in its fervent African 
nationalism, Guinea makes up in spirit what it lacks 
in size. Its leaders are Africa’s loudest advocates of a 
large West African union. Impatiently, they urge pro- 
grams to ensure rapid economic progress even at the 
expense of conflicting tribal interests. In order to 
achieve this objective, they are willing to use any 
method that will produce results, 

Geographically, Guinea has a little of everything. 
In the southeastern part of the country, forest-clad 
mountains of inspiring beauty dominate the land. The 
flatlands of the seacoast are green with swamplands 
and mangrove forests. Between the seacoast and moun- 
tainous highlands lie Middle and Upper Guinea. Mid- 
dle Guinea is an area of eroded plateaus crossed by 
many rivers, including the great Niger. Upper Guinea’s 
landscape is composed of rolling hills and grasslands, 
dotted with clumps of woodland and rocky ground. 

Guinea’s climate varies as does its scenery. While 
Upper Guinea is dry, with an average annual temper- 
ature of about 70 degrees, the coastal lowlands are hot 
and wet, with 170 inches of rainfall annually and tem- 
peratures averaging above 80 degrees. 

Though agriculture is by far the most important 
segment of Guinea’s economy, mining is of increasing 
value. Manufacturing, for the most part, remains lim- 
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ited to small, local industries. The farmers raise coffee, 
peanuts, bananas, pineapples, and other fruits for ex- 
port and local consumption. Bauxite deposits in the 
islands, lying in the Atlantic near Conakry (Koh-nah- 
kree), the capital, and in southeastern Guinea are of 
the highest importance. Not only is bauxite ore a prin- 
cipal export, but it is also made into aluminum in a 
new mill at Fria (Free-ah). Iron ore, mined near 
Conakry, and diamonds are also exported. 

Until 1958, Guinea was a part of French West 
Africa. When the French colonies were given a choice 
at that time, it voted for complete independence with- 
out ties of any kind to France. In doing so, the country 
chose a different course from most other French 
territories in Africa which, though they became free, 
stayed voluntarily within the French Community of 
Nations. 
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Portuguese Guinea (Gih-nee) is a small piece of the 
West African coast wedged between the republics of 
Senegal and Guinea. This territory, lying mostly in 
fertile coastal lowlands at the estuaries of two small 
rivers, is hot and humid. The temperature is high the 
year round and summer rainfall is heavy. There is a 
much drier season in winter. 

The economy of Portuguese Guinea follows the 
same pattern as in other Portuguese colonies. Agricul- 
tural products are shipped to Portugal in exchange for 
manufactured articles and foods. 


Portuguese ships first visited this coast in 1446, and 
Portugal made formal claim to the land in 1462. Dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, many slaves 
were shipped from Portuguese Guinea to Brazil. 

The Portuguese government considers this land an 
overseas province of European Portugal, no different 
from its larger African territories of Angola (Ahn-go- 
lah) and Mozambique (Mo-zam-beek). The Guineans 
may wish for freedom, but if Portugal’s attitude remains 
as it has in its other territories, it is unlikely that they 
will achieve it for some time. 
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Camels furnish desert transport in Mali. 


In 1324, Mansa Musa, a great Moslem king of Mali 
(Mah-lee), left his country to make a pilgrimage to the 
holy city of Mecca. On his trip, the king revealed the 
wealth of the fabled cities of Timbuktu (Tim-buk-too; 
or Tombouctou, Ton-book-too) and Gao (Gah-oh) by 
scattering gold to the multitudes of people who lined 
his regal path. 

Little about present-day Mali reflects this ancient 
wealth, or suggests that southern Mali has been the 
core of several great empires. Long ago the empires 


of Ghana, Mali, and Songhai flourished, and became 
powerful. Timbuktu grew into a great trading city, 
noted for wealth and learning. But these empires fell, 
each in its turn, leaving little written history, but many 
romantic legends of conquest and violence. 

What remains is a poor land, with the stifling wastes 
of the Sahara in the north, and in the south the Niger 
River meandering on its way through Africa. 

Some of the desert land at the far north is com- 
pletely uninhabited, the intense heat making it too in- 
hospitable even for nomad herdsmen. Most of the 
country’s four and a half million people live in the 
southern half where there is adequate moisture and 
settled farming is possible. Dams constructed on the 
Niger hold back its flood waters and make irrigation 
possible. In fields near Timbuktu, Bambara (Bam- 
bar-ah) tribesmen, the most numerous people in Mali, 
raise millet, rice, and peanuts. In the more arid regions, 
Moslem, Fulani, and Tuareg herdsmen tend their herds. 

Until it received its independence in 1960, Mali 
was ruled by the French, who conquered the area in 
the nineteenth century. On becoming independent, 
Mali chose to leave the French community. By joining 
in a very loose and informal union with Guinea and 
Ghana, it keeps alive the idea of West African unity, 
which some day may hold the key to prosperity in this 
relatively undeveloped area of Africa. 
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Tombouctou, long a symbol of far-away places, is a real town. 
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GAMBIA 
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Capital: Bathurst 
Population (1962): 315,000 


Density: 79 per square mile 


Gambia (Gam-bee-yah) is a sliver of British territory 
about 200 miles long and less than 20 miles wide, lying 
on both sides of the Gambia River in West Africa. 
Except for a short seacoast on the Atlantic Ocean, 
Gambia is completely surrounded by the Republic of 
Senegal (Sen-neh-gal). Technically, its area includes 
a small colony and a much larger protectorate. Small 
as it is, Gambia is scheduled for independence in 1963 
after a period of almost complete self-rule. It would 
seem logical for Gambia to join Senegal, but Gambia’s 
legislature voted against joining the larger country at 
this time. The two small nations will work together 
closely, however. 


Distribution: Urban: 11 per cent 


Rural: 89 per cent 


Area: 4,003 square miles 

Principal languages: Negro languages; English 
Principal religions: Islam; Animism 

Political divisions: 2 districts 


Currency unit: Pound 


The Gambia River is the lifeline of this territory. 
Along the river, especially near its mouth, the land is 
low and overgrown by mangrove swamps. Behind the 
swamps, sparsely wooded grass and shrublands rise to 
a slightly higher elevation. Near the river, farmers 
grow rice, but on the higher land, there are large fields 
of peanuts. Peanuts, raised primarily for export to 
Britain, thrive in Gambia’s hot climate, with its long 
dry season. Rain averages about 40 inches a year, most 
of it falling between July and October. 

Gambia is a poor little territory with its welfare 
dependent on the rise and fall of the international pea- 
nut market and on British development funds. 


Bathurst, the capital of Gambia, is on a sandspit at the mouth of the Gambia River. African traders bring goods in canoes, such 
as those in the picture. In these little boats they travel for miles along the coast. 
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Capital: Dakar 


Fine peanuts help make Senegal prosperous. 


P erhaps the most distinctively important asset of the 
newly created nation of Senegal (Seh-neh-gal) is its 
famous and busy port and capital city, Dakar (Dah- 
kar). Dakar was the chief port for all French territory 
in West Africa. Senegal has inherited the industries 
and transportation facilities built to serve the much 
larger area. Dakar has factories making peanut oil, 
soap, and chocolate. It also has a sugar refinery and 
fish canneries. The Portuguese first stopped at the Afri- 
can bulge in the fifteenth century. The French moved 
in later, with settlements started in the seventeenth 
century. During World War II, the Allies wrested 
Dakar away from the Vichy French forces, who were 
allied with the Nazis. 

Today Dakar is busier than ever. It is a strategic 
trans-shipment point for the products of other nations, 
but it ships increasing volumes of its own products, the 
most important of which is peanuts. 

Peanuts are grown on the rolling plains that cover 
most of Senegal, especially near Kaolack (Kah-oh-lak). 
Farming is also pursued in the valleys of the many 
rivers, where rice is grown as an important food crop. 
Other crops are millet, corn, and palm nuts for oil. 
Highlands are confined to southeastern Senegal, where 
the forested land sharpens into the beginnings of the 
Fouta-Djalon Mountains (Foo-tah-Jah-lon). 

Senegal has a rainy season lasting from August 
until October, and a dry season during the remainder 
of the year. Temperatures are warm throughout the 
country, but rainfall varies. While some areas in west- 


Population (1962): 3,200,000 
Density: 42 per square mile 
Distribution: Urban: 16 per cent 


Area: 76,124 square miles 


Elevation: Highest point: 1,640 feet 


Lowest point: Sea level 


Principal languages: Negro languages; French 
Principal religions: Islam; Catholicism; Animism 


Political divisions: 6 regions 
13 circumscriptions 


Rural: 84 per cent 


Currency unit: Franc C.F.A. 
(Communauté Frangaise d'Afrique) 


National holiday: June 20, Independence Day 


National anthem: Untitled modern composition 


ern Senegal receive over 60 inches of rain annually, 
the northeastern region receives much less. Because of 
dryness, herding replaces farming as the means of 
livelihood in northeastern Senegal. 

Until it became independent in 1960, Senegal was 
part of French West Africa. Since gaining its freedom, 
the country has been able to make considerable prog- 
ress. Profits from peanut sales and freight traffic moy- 
ing through Dakar, in addition to funds received from 
France, have given Senegal the means to initiate indus- 
trial and agricultural improvements. Right now, Dakar 
is one of the busiest ports in Africa. As the continent 
grows in trade importance, especially with the West, 
the chief harbor city of this modern country on the 
west coast will profit by the activity. 


These grass houses are part of a village in Senegal. Afri- 
can villagers use different materials, but the little houses 
are nearly always neatly and carefully made. 
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MAURITANIA 
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Capital: Nouakchott 
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Hardy goats are raised 
in arid Mauritania. 


Mauritania (Maw-rih-tay-nee-yah) is Africa’s inde- 
pendent wasteland. Most of this huge area lies in the 
Sahara Desert. The country has no railroads, no paved 
roads, practically no factories, and only two towns with 
a population exceeding 10,000. It is largely a land of 
nomadic Berbers, and other Arabs, who live out their 
lives in almost ceaseless wandering across the desert. 
Gum arabic is gathered from some of the desert shrubs. 
Most of the fish caught along the coast are salted and 
dried. Salt is made by evaporating lagoon water. 

With the exception of the land lying along the Sen- 
egal River in southern Mauritania, and a few scattered 
oases, the country is an arid wilderness where only the 
hardiest grasses and shrubs can survive. In the places 
where water is available, farmers grow millet, corn, 
dates, and other fruit. The economy is pitifully simple. 
The nomads live off their cattle, sheep, goats, and 
camels. The animals furnish them with meat, milk, 
transportation, skins for tent making, and wool and 
hair for making clothing. The farmers raise basic food 
crops. Trade is principally between the nomad and 
the farmer. The nomads give meat, hides, and milk to 
the farmers in exchange for millet and dates. 

The French conquered this desert region in the 
early twentieth century to stop the raids of the nomad 
tribes on their settlements in Senegal (Sen-neh-gal), 
French rule ended, after about half a century, in 1960, 


when Mauritania became independent. The French | 


made little progress in developing the area. Their two 


Population (1962): 740,000 


Density: 1.8 per square mile 


Area: 419,230 square miles 


Elevation: Highest point: 2,700 feet 


Lowest point: Sea level 


Principal languages: Arabic; French 
Principal religion: Islam 


Political divisions: 11 administrative districts 
(cercles) 


Currency unit: Franc C.F.A. 
(Communauté frangaise d'Afrique) 


National holiday: November 28, Independence 
Day 


worst enemies were the nomads, who resented giving 
up their traditional way of life, and the harsh land itself. 

Large deposits of iron and copper ore have been 
discovered in northwestern Mauritania, Iron mines 
are being opened up near Fort Gouraud (For Goo- 
roh), with a railroad to Port Etienne (Port Ay-tee-en) 
on the coast. Plans for copper mining are also under 
way. The mines should make a great improvement in 
the economy of a country with so few resources. 


Date palms are raised in the desert oases of Mauritania. 


Spanish Sahara and Cape Verde Islands 


SPANISH SAHARA 
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Spanish Sahara is a long stretch of the Sahara Desert 
on the northwestern coast of Africa. It is bordered on 
the east by Mauritania (Maw-rih-tay-nee-yah) and on 
the north by Morocco (Mor-rok-oh). For administra- 
tive purposes the territory has been divided into two 
regions, a southern region called Rio de Oro (Ree-oh 
dee Ohr-oh), and a northern region known as Saguia 
el Hamra (Sa-gwee-yah el Ham-rah). 

In Spanish Sahara, the desert reaches to the Atlan- 
tic coast of Africa. In a band along the coast, desert 
grasses provide fairly good grazing. Farther inland 
there are only stunted shrubs and clumps of drought- 


resistant grasses. A little farming is carried on where 
water is available, and fishing provides a livelihood on 
the seacoast; but most of the people are nomadic 
herdsmen of the Berber tribes. However, the popula- 
tion varies with the movement of the Berbers to and 
from the territory in an endless search for grazing lands 
for their flocks. 

Spain retains its hold on Spanish Sahara partly for 
reasons of prestige, but also in the hope that valuable 
minerals may be discovered beneath the barren sur- 
face. Many groups of European prospectors are ex- 
ploring for oil and for the ores of metals. 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 
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Principal language: Portuguese ~ 


Principal religion: 


- Almost four hundred miles west of Dakar (Dah-kar) 
in Senegal (Seh-neh-gal) lie the Cape Verde Islands 
(Kayp Vehrd), an overseas province of Portugal. The 
fifteen Cape Verde Islands were formed by volcanic 

action, and they are rugged and mountainous. Except 

for thé valleys in the interiors of the islands, the sur- 
faces are barren and bleak because of scanty rainfall. 
Vegetables, fruit, grain, and manioc are raised, but not 
enough food is produced to feed the population, and 
additional supplies must be imported. Excellent coffee 
is grown for export. Castor beans, grown for oil, mus- 


tard, sugar cane, and tobacco are other cash crops. 

In spite of food shortages, about 200,000 people live 
on the islands, many of them making a living as sea- 
sonal workers in Portuguese Guinea and even in South 
America. Praia, (Prah-yah) the capital, is located on 
the island of Sao Tiago (Sow Tee-yah-go). 

Portugal has governed the islands since 1456, when 
they were discovered by an expedition sent out by 
Henry the Navigator of Portugal. For many years, they 
were used as a base for explorations, and then as an 
important fueling station for Atlantic shipping. 
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Banana plantations are a new venture in underdeveloped Somalia. Here freshly-cut stalks of fruit are being loaded for market. 


EAST 
AFRICA 


Streams from the lofty mountains of the Ethiopian Highlands water 
much of East Africa. From the summits of the mountains, the surface 
of the continent slopes downward to the plateaus of Somalia (So-mahl- 
ya) and the Sudan (Soo-dahn). Abundant rainfall comes to Ethiopia in 
the summertime. The magnificent peaks and deep-cut valleys of the 
highlands are soaked with rain, which runs off into the rivers and lakes. 
Gorged with rain and filled with silt, the Ethiopian rivers become tor- 
rents that rush through the rugged landscape and into Somalia and 
Sudan. The rains of Ethiopia feed the historic Nile River of Egypt, by 
swelling the Blue Nile. The Blue Nile and the White Nile come to- 
gether to form the Nile, which floods yearly and brings valuable water 
to the lands along the river’s banks. 

In spite of Ethiopia’s summer rainfall, most of East Africa is arid. 
In Ethiopia and Somalia there are thousands of square miles of dry soil, 
and in the Sudan, the Sahara Desert encroaches again. There is much 
fertile land, however, and when it can be watered it becomes highly 
productive. The farms of Ethiopia lie in the valleys, where there is 
adequate moisture. In the Sudan, the farmers employ extensive irriga- 
tion systems to bring water from the rivers to great fields of cotton. 

Historically and culturally, East Africa has more in common with 
North Africa and the Arabian Peninsula than it has with Africa South 
of the Sahara. Most of the people are Semites and Hamites, descend- 
ants of people who migrated from Asia ages ago. In very early times, 
much of this region was known to the ancient Egyptians, and some of 
it was ruled by them. 
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About the year 1500 B.c., Queen Hatshepsut of Egypt 
sent a fleet of ships southward along the coast of the 
Red Sea, Among the precious cargo they brought back 
were large quantities of frankincense and myrrh. These 
are sweet-smelling gums collected from desert shrubs. 
They were highly valued in the ancient world for use 
in religious ceremonies and are still used in incense. 
It is very doubtful that Hatshepsut’s ships sailed as far 
as Somalia (So-mah-lee-ah); but frankincense and 
myrrh are still among the most valuable products of 
this desert country. 

Somalia occupies the region known as the Eastern 
Horn of Africa, There is a narrow lowland bordering 
the long stretch of coast. The interior is nearly all a 
high plateau. A few spots on the plateau sometimes 
have as much as 20 inches of rainfall in a year. The 
rest of the country gets much less rain. In some places 
the average is only 2 inches a year. The land supports 
a thin cover of short grass and desert shrubs, some of 
which produce the frankincense and myrrh that is gath- 
ered by nomadic herdsmen as they follow their flocks. 

The vegetation provides grazing for large herds of 
sheep, goats, and camels. There are also a few cattle. 
Most of the Somali are nomadic herdsmen. Very little 
farming is possible, though a little corn and durra, a 
kind of millet, are grown. Along the rivers, where there 
is water for irrigation, farmers raise bananas, sugar 
cane, cotton, and peanuts. The plantation crops are 
mostly plants that were brought into the country by 
Europeans. There is a little fishing along the coast and 
a small fish-canning industry. 

Somalia, or the Somali Republic, is a new country, 
having become independent in 1960. It is made up of 
two parts, one of which had long been under British 
control and the other, under Italian. There have been 
problems in developing a common system of laws, ad- 
ministration, and money; but the people are unified 
by common customs and traditions and a common lan- 
guage, called Somali. 


The original people of Somalia were Hamitic, a 
widespread group in North Africa. In the tenth century 
Arabs from the Arabian Peninsula, probably refugees 
from religious persecution, swarmed into Somalia. 
They established an Arab rule that lasted until the 
seventeenth century. After that, Egypt was in control 
for a time. 

The British and Italians obtained footholds in So- 
malia by purchasing small strips of the seacoast from 
the ruling sultans, and then established protectorates 
over the neighboring sultanates. The British took 
northern Somalia, and the Italians the southern area. 
Britain found its portion valuable for protecting the 
Red Sea entrance to the Suez Canal in Egypt. Italy 
used its territory as a base for its conquest of Ethiopia 
in 1936. 

During World War II, British forces took southern 
Somalia from the Italians, but after the war it was 
returned to Italy as a United Nations trust. Italian 
Somaliland had the more promising agricultural lands, 
and many Italian settlers moved in, It was they who 
developed most of the plantations. In 1960, the British 
protectorate and the Italian trust territory were com- 
bined, and they became the independent Somalia 
Republic. 
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French Somaliland (Soh-mah-lee-land) is an overseas 
territory of France lying on the coast between Ethiopia 

_ (Ee-thee-oh-pe-yah) and Somalia. This arid stretch of 
desert plains is strategically located on the Bab el Man- 
deb Strait (Bahb el Man-deb ), which connects the Red 
Sea with the Gulf of Aden. 

Of the approximately 70,000 people living in the 
territory, about 2,500 are Europeans, and the remain- 
der are Arabs, Somali, and Danakil. Most of the non- 
Europeans are herdsmen or fishermen. Salt making is 


the only important industry. The Europeans are em- 
ployed by the government or work in commercial occu- . 
pations. A French-built railway completed in 1917, 
connects the port of Djibuti (Gee-boo-tee) with Addis 
Ababa (Ah-dees Ah-bah-bah), capital of Ethiopia. 

France acquired French Somaliland in the late nine- 
teenth century by making treaties with the local So- 
mali rulers. It has held the area ever since. In 1958, 
the territory rejected independence by voting to remain 
a French possession. 
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Capital: Addis Ababa 


The historic emblem of imperial Ethiopia 


lt is impossible to give a precise date for the birth of 
Ethiopia (Ee-thee-oh-pe-yah), since its origins fall 
within the shadows of unrecorded history. Legend says 
that ancient Ethiopia was founded by King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, and that its first emperor was 
a son of those Biblical rulers. Actually, most historians 
set the birth of the country at about 1000 3.c., when 
Semitic peoples from southern Arabia migrated to the 
area and gradually conquered it. Except for a short 
Italian occupation between 1936 and 1941, there has 


Ethiopian chiefs have met to talk over their problems. This 
mountain country has held on to many old ideas of government. 


Population (1962): 20,000,000 
Density: 44 per square mile 


Distribution: Urban: 4 per cent Currency unit: Ethiopian Dollar 
Rural: 96 per cent 


Area: 457,147 square miles 
Elevation: Highest point: 15,158 feet 


Lowest point: 380 feet be- National anthem: Iftyopja hoy dass yiballish (Hail 
low sea level Ethiopia) 


Principal languages: Amharic; English 
Principal religions: Coptic Christian; Islam 


Political divisions: 12 provinces plus Eritrea 


National holidays: July 23, Emperor's Birthday; 
Nov. 2, Coronation; May 5, 
Return to Addis Ababa after 
Italian occupation 


been an independent Ethiopia for thousands of years. 

During much of the nineteenth century, Ethiopia 
was one of two independent countries on the Afri- 
can continent, the other being Liberia. While almost 
all of Africa was being overrun by European powers, 
the Italians tried to conquer Ethiopia, but were badly 
defeated. Ethiopia kept its freedom because of its 
people’s courage and its rugged topography. Today, 
this land of towering mountains, high plateaus, and 
abrupt cliffs, is ruled by an emperor who bears the title 
Negus Negusti, or “King of Kings.” The title refers to 
the former rulers of the Tigreans, Gallas, and other 
peoples, who once had their own kings. 

The heart of Ethiopia is a region of high mountains 
and plateaus. The mountains are extinct volcanoes, 
with many snow-covered peaks rising 10,000 feet. 
Among them is the great 15,158-foot Ras Dashan, near 
Lake Tana. Deep, spectacular gorges cut into the pla- 
teau, while the great East African Rift Valley splits the 
highlands from French Somaliland to Lake Rudolf. 

Between 40 to 80 inches of rain fall on the plateau 
annually, swelling its rivers and lakes. The Blue Nile 
begins in Lake Tana, winds through the rugged Ethi- 
opian landscape, and then leaves the country to join 
the White Nile in Sudan, flowing on to the north 
through Egypt to the Mediterranean. All but two of | 
Ethiopia’s important rivers flow into the Nile River 
system; the Wabi Shebeli (Way-be Sheh-bel-lee) and 
the Giuba (Joo-bah) rivers empty into the Indian 
Ocean. The Nile has no large tributaries below the 
Atbara, another river that rises in the highlands of 
Ethiopia. It is these rivers that supply water for the 
famous Nile floods. Ethiopia is a land of heavy summer 
rainfall, causing the autumn floods of Egypt. 

The northeastern lowlands and the plateau border- 
ing Somalia are generally hot and dry. Herding, mainly 
by nomads, is the principal occupation. In the high- 
lands the abundant rainfall, fertile soil, and mild cli- 
mate make agriculture successful. Despite primitive 


methods, Ethiopian farmers grow enough food to keep 
their country self-sufficient. Our word “coffee” prob- 
ably comes from the Ethiopian “Kaffa,” the name of a 
mountainous region in the southwest, where wild 
coffee grows profusely. Coffee from this area accounts 
for more than half the total value of the country’s 
exports. It is shipped mainly to the United States. 

Many minerals exist in the country, but little is 
known of their quantity and quality. Industry is limited 
to the processing of agricultural products. 

When Italy, under its dictator Benito Mussolini, 
launched a sudden attack on Ethiopia in 1936, the 
emperor, Haile Selassie, hurled his bare-footed, spear- 
carrying troops against the Italian tanks and mortars. 
The invaders triumphed easily. Haile Selassie escaped 
to England. He appeared before the League of 
Nations and made an impassioned plea for help, 
prophesying that this attack was to be only the first 
of many. 

When the Italian invaders were expelled by British 
and Ethiopian forces in 1941, they left behind them a 
fine network of roads. Starting from this asset, Haile 
Selassie’s government launched programs designed to 
improve farming methods and develop some of the vast 
hydroelectric potential of the highlands. A small step 
has been made. But Ethiopia badly needs foreign capi- 
tal. Some of the needed money is beginning to come 
into the country as increasing numbers of tourists are 
being attracted by its beauty and climate. A number 
of new hotels and other resort facilities have been built 
in the last few years, and the Ethiopian highlands may 
become one of Africa’s most popular vacation areas. 
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Old methods of work have lasted in Ethiopia, too. The cattle’s hooves are loosening the grain from the straw. 
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Sudanese cotton starts on its way to market. 


West of the mountain-spiked highlands of Ethiopia, 
Africa’s surface slants down to the broad plain of the 
Sudan (Soo-dan). This is the largest country in Africa. 
From its northern border with Egypt, Sudan extends 
about 1,300 miles to its southern frontier with the Re- 
public of the Congo and Uganda (Yoo-gan-dah). The 
widest east-west measurement across the country is 
almost 1,100 miles. 

Most of this vast country is a plain dominated by 
the Nile River and its tributaries. But several different 
kinds of land surface and climate are included in its 
huge expanse. In the southwest, where there is much 
rainfall, the land is covered with tropical forest. In the 
Sudd (Sood) region of the south, the country is a 
swamp of river-flooded grasslands. Much of the middle 
Sudan is savanna country, where tree-dotted plains 
stretch to the horizon. In the dry north, a mountainous 
desert wilderness, barren of vegetation or animal life, 
grips the land. 

This large African country is inhabited mainly by 
farmers and herdsmen. Most of the larger towns are 
on the banks of the Nile River, where there is fertile 
land and a dependable water supply. The largest 
grouping of urban population is at the point where the 
White Nile and the Blue Nile meet. Here, separated 
only by the rivers, stand the old Arab city of Omdur- 
man (Ohm-door-man ); the modern capital, Khartoum 
(Kar-toom); and Khartoum North. Taken together, 
they have about a quarter of a million people. 


Other important Nile River towns are Wad Medani 
(Wad Med-ah-nee), on the Blue Nile; Atbara (Aht- 
bah-rah), just below the mouth of the Atbara River; 
and Wadi Halfa (Way-dee Hal-fah), an old Arab trad- 
ing city on the Egyptian border. Wadi Halfa is of par- 
ticular interest. Only two important towns are not on 
the Nile and its tributaries. One is Port Sudan, on the 
Red Sea and Sudan’s only seaport. The other is El 
Obeid (E] Oh-bayd), an Arab trading center in central 
Sudan. 

The Sudanese are a people with diverse cultures 
and of mixed origins. The largest single group is made 
up of Arab Moslems whose ancestors lived on the 
Arabian Peninsula. People native to the Nile River 
basin, called Nilotic, make up the second largest group. 
In addition, there are Ethiopians, many Bantu tribal 
groups, and a few Europeans and Asians. The Euro- 
peans and Asians, practically all city-dwellers, control 
the country’s economy. The northern Sudanese, more 
advanced educationally, socially, and economically 
than the southern people, furnish most of the new 
nation’s leaders. 

Since Sudan lies between tropical Africa and Egypt, 
it is not surprising that a mixture of cultures and lan- 
guages should exist here. Most of the northern peoples 
speak Arabic, which is the official language of the 
country. Those in the south speak varied African dia- 
lects. Because the British controlled the Sudan for 
many years, English has remained as a general lan- 
guage for much of the territory, and is often used as a 
medium of communication between Sudanese from dif- 
ferent areas or from different tribes who do not speak 
or understand each other’s language. English is also 
taught in most of the schools. 

Like its northern neighbor, Egypt, Sudan is a coun- 
try of the Nile, a cradle land of history. This is the 
ancient area of Cush, which Egyptian stonecutters im- 
mortalized by carving its name on the walls of tombs 
to tell of its conquest by Egyptian pharaohs, 


Khartoum and Omdurman stand where the Blue 
and White Nile rivers join to form the most famous of 
all rivers, the Nile. Nourished by Lake Victoria, the 
White Nile enters Sudan from Uganda. Lake Tana, in 
Ethiopia, is the source of the Blue Nile. In the sum- 
mertime, the Blue Nile cascades through the Ethiopian 
highlands, swollen with water from the downpours of 
the highland rainy season. It rushes down into the 
lowlands and flows many miles across Sudan to meet 
the White Nile. The floodwaters constitute the life- 
blood of the Sudan, for they irrigate the fields of cotton, 
wheat, millet, and other crops on which the country 
depends. 

Long-staple cotton, valuable in the manufacture of 
threads and fabrics of great strength, is an important 
product of Sudan. In the fertile triangle of ground 
lying between the White Nile and the Blue Nile, just 
south of Khartoum, more than a million acres of cotton 
are cultivated. There are thousands of farms in this 
area, which is called the Gezira (Jeh-zee-rah). The 
soil is watered by irrigation, as in Egypt or Arizona. 
Water is provided by the great Sennar Dam, com- 
pleted in 1925. Careful planting and seed selection 
standards are followed to make certain that only cotton 
of the highest quality is raised. 

Ginned cotton and cottonseed are by far the most 
valuable exports of the Sudan. Because of this, Sudan’s 
welfare and improvement plans depend on the price 
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Without irrigation most of the Sudan is nearly desert. With 
water added, the land produces good crops of silky, long- 
fibered cotton. 


Using the traditional oxen and plow, this Sudanese farmer plows his cotton field in the Gezira region of the Sudan. Though most 
of the cotton grown in the Gezira is raised by modern means, many farmers must still use the methods of their ancestors. 
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cerned primarily with the improvement of agriculture. 
Irrigation systems are still being extended, and farmers 
are encouraged to grow a wider variety of crops for 
export. When the projects have been completed, more 
effort will doubtless be directed to mining and manu- 
facturing objectives. 

Of great importance to Sudan is the improvement 
of the economy in the southern part of the country. 
Farming in the Gezira and the northern Nile Valley is 
pursued in a highly efficient manner. However, the 
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of cotton on the world market. A severe drop in the 
international cotton market means a severe drop in 
Sudan’s budget. Sudan leads the world in one product, 
gum arabic. Gathered from wild acacia trees in the 
dry lands, it is Sudan’s second most valuable export. 
The gum has many uses in industry in products as 
unlike as ink and confectionery. 

The farms of the Sudan produce other cash crops 
for export, such as peanuts, sugar cane, and fruit, but 
these are of far less economic importance than cotton. 
The Sudan is almost self-sufficient in food production, 
importing only such items as sugar, tea, coffee, salt, 
and some flour. 

Great herds of cattle, sheep, goats, and camels are 
also raised in Sudan. Most of the cattle are kept by 
the nomadic peoples of the south. The large cattle 
herds forage in the grasslands where there is adequate 
rainfall. The nomads of the northern areas, where the 
climate is drier, keep flocks of sheep, goats, and 
camels. 

Mining and industry in the Sudan are undeveloped. 
Gold and manganese are taken from the earth near the 
Red Sea on a limited scale, and copper deposits exist 
near Port Sudan. However, the Sudanese have not 
attracted enough foreign capital or accumulated 


Egypt. The early freedom of its people was quickly 
snuffed out by conquering Egyptians and later by 
Romans, Byzantines, and Turks. For short periods the 
country would revive independence, but always to 
lose it to new invaders from the north. 

About 1500, the Sudan region began a period of in- 
dependence that lasted until the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was known as the Funj kingdom, a Moslem 
Negro confederation ruled by a sultan. A Turkish and 
Egyptian army brought an end to the Funj kingdom. 
Sudan remained under Turko-Egyptian rule until the 
revolution of 1885, led by a Moslem fanatic called the 
Mahdi. The Mahdist rule lasted until 1889, when a 
combined British and Egyptian army conquered it. 

From 1889 to 1956, when the Sudan gained its pres- 
ent independence, the land was under Anglo-Egyptian 
rule. Now that the Sudan is free once more, it faces the 
modern world occupied by many of the problems com- 
mon to most lands south of the Sahara. Though more 
advanced than many African lands, it has much grow- 
ing to do before it can reach maturity. Sudan has much 
in its favor for future success. It has water, much good 
land, potential wealth in minerals, and a people familiar 
with their own history. It needs good financial pump- 
priming in the form of outside capital. Given it wisely, 
the Sudan needs only to draw from its own well 
of riches to achieve a better standard of living and a 
better life. 
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Many Sudanese people are cattle raisers. This herd, fording the Nile, shows that the river is shallow here. 
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